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‘Temple, Boston, toa f enzy 
of enthusiasm. Miinsterberg tried with all the force of 
his great intellect to make Americans see his country’s 


cause as he saw it. For her sake he suffered socially 


and found many of his colleagues turned to bitter critics. 


They both, eminent for their intellectual vigor and rare 


attainments as philosophers, paid the price that is always 


ie exacted from our weak humanity, when even the most 


exalted passion sweeps the strings of thought and feeling. 
ta 


Tur best Belgian relief that can now be rendered is 
insistence upon the emancipation of Belgium from the 
rough hand of the spoiler. Even without the restoration 
of her shattered libraries and ruined homes, release from 
the heavy hand of the oppressor would be a gift of in- 
estimable value. Reconstruction and restoration — of 
prosperity would follow release with startling celerity. 
All the energies of a people unjustly beaten down would 
spring into action with a swift rebound from the dulness 
and the apathy of bondage. Let all the neutrals with 
one accord and earnest feeling and action insist that before 
peace is talked about, Belgium must be set free. Let 
that be the prologue and exordium of every message and 
speech, “Freedom in Belgium first.” 


vt 


WHEREVER rubber grows, there iniquity flourishes. 
Tropical fruits are made cheap because human life where 
they grow is cheap. The spirit of humanity is just begin- 
ning to creep into the relations between those who have 
much and those who have little. But arare discovery has 
been made. Strange as it may seem, it has been proved by 
experiment that it pays to be reckless of expense when 
service is sought and rendered. ‘That which has come to 
pass in the higher ranges of employment, where salaries 
have been increased tenfold and even more, is happening 
all along the line where labor and capital meet. Five 
dollars paid in wages to one competent man brings a 
larger return than five dollars paid to five incompetent men 
and women; and the larger wage brings the greater fitness 
for the work. Better wages stir ambition and cause the 


horizon to expand. ig 


For Christianity there are as many definitions as there 
are denominations of Christians. Each sect claims that 
the religion that it professes is fitly represented only by 
its own creed and ritual. Once these differences of 
opinion and practice were more highly estimated then they 
are to-day; once the words of the Athanasian Creed, to 
wit, ‘‘which Faith except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled: without doubt he shall perish everlastingly,”’ 
would have fitly indicated the attitude of all professing 
Christians who claimed to be orthodox. In our time a 
great and blessed change has come; these old formulas 
remain, but they are now regarded not as tests of character 
and conditions of salvation, but rather as relics of an- 
tiquity. They show not what we believe, but rather 
what our fathers believed. ‘They are like the smooth-bore 
musket and powder-horn that the Son of the American 
Revolution proudly displays above his chimneypiece. - 
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THE Tasmanians were extirpated, according to “an 
English writer, because they could not learn. that the 
sheep was not a wild animal and because they were crtiel 
to women and children in the colonies. “These seem good 
reasons for restraint and possibly capital punishment, at 
least they would be if the Tasmanian natives were where 
they had no business to be. If they were natives of 
Europe or America, the prison or the electric chair would 


_ that was their home; the land 


offscouring of the human race, survivors and repre 


no right to die out in their own savage way without bei 


_ areal foundation of cause and effect, taking it out of t 
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a doubt arises; they were n: 
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por 
longed to them until white men came. Is it n 


that there is a difference between savages fig rs 3 
their land and their liberties and savages in a civilize 
country fighting against the interests of the commo 
wealth? These Tasmanians were savage, brutish, th 


atives of our aboriginal savagery; had they therefore 


extirpated by white men? ‘This is not a question for the 
academy alone, for in various forms it is coming to the __ 
surface of affairs and will be a burning question when the 
war is over and the partition of the world is in process. = 


What Christmas Can Do. 


Some wise physicians, when they can rely on th 
patients, tell them, as they hand them their prescriptio: 
what the medicines will do. “This will correct 
stomach, that will tone up the appetite, the other y 
allay the fever,” they say. This lets the patient knc 
what to expect and gains co-operation in the treatmen 
It prevents, also, any false hopes, and puts medicine o1 


realm of magic. mae 
With Christmas we can follow the same method. We 
can tell what it will do if it is faithfully observed. We 
can take it, not out of the imaginative field, for the best 
part of it is its awakening of imagination, but out 
merely imaginative result, showing how all its influen 
may be demonstrated in actual effects. ae 
This is an extremely good method to follow, particu- 
larly as it prevents disappointment. Often we expect 
of Christmas a sort of magic result. People who hav 
repeated the Christmas sayings, and then have com 
pared their promise with the results, have been so dis- 
appointed that they have lost interest. ‘They even fee 
it a mockery to talk about Christmas in a world wh 
there is so much hard indifference and cold selfishness 
and cruel hatred and horrible butchery, nations rising up 
against nations, exterminating those unable to resis 
them. Christmas does not seem to amount to anything 
Singing songs angels might sing appears out of pla 
among people so far from being angels or showing 
disposition to become angels as ourselves. It is all 
delusion, even a hypocrisy, we are inclined to think. — 
This is because we do not start out with a clear idea of - 
what it is reasonable and practicable to expect of Christ 
mas. We assume that it will work a kind of magic { 
are like people who consider medicine a panacea 
think that if doctors know their business they can alw: 
protect people against the consequences of their 
living and even their growing years and natural de 
When no magical outcome gratifies them, they say 
doctors are frauds and medicine a spider’s web. 
are people who deny God on no better grounds than 
_.Christmas will never work magic. It will not 1 
bad people good just because in a moment of forge 
ness they have been kind to some one and enj 
self-flattery of benevolence. It will not last « 
than a season with people who do not pr. 
longer than a season. It will not make hearts 
whose kindness is barter, and whose soft words 
words. It will have no results at all with 
expect Christmas to do everything while they 
But that Christmas will do certain 
more wonderful things than any ma 
demonstrated by any one wh 
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One of the prescriptions is that one shall take before 
every attack of anger, which can always be felt coming 
on if notice is taken, a decided dose of good temper. 
There are several forms of this medicine.- There is the 
thought of what the other man is feeling and what reason 
he has for feeling so; there is the pellet which gives a 
vision of what will be the state of his own feelings after 
he has indulged their momentary impulse, how he is going 
to be happy in the same world with the man he has 
delighted to injure; there is the corrective of acidity 
which sweetens the disposition the instant it is taken. 
Any form is good, so it is good temper. 

Another prescription calls for a subcutaneous injection 
of forgiveness. This must be taken pure. There are 
several forms on the market, put up by non-conscientious 
or unscrupulous venders, which are carelessly prepared and 
have deleterious admixtures. Some people mix their own, 
and almost always make an inelegant preparation. Self- 
defence is hardest to isolate the medicine against, so 
cleverly does it evade any filtering. But it neutralizes 
the specific. A trace of justice will sometimes have a 
curiously vitiating influence, evidently because, right and 
necessary as it is, it rarely occurs without penalty, which 
cannot be talked of with forgiveness in the room. 

The most powerful drug of all, and one whose potency 
and habit-forming tendency give it the highest value, is 
happiness. This may be taken as often as it can be 
obtained and in any quantity. It is highly contagious 
and can be relied on to spread through any number of 
people the moment it is really started. There are forms 
of it without number, and all of them help. Some people, 
however, distrust even this wonderful discovery, saying 
that it is too good to be true. ‘They are the people who 
think no medicine can be good for much unless it is 
bitter. It is hard to make happiness effective among 
these people, because their trouble is ancestral. The 
Puritans so often made virtue hateful and goodness som- 
bre, and put so much of their religion into their harsh- 
ness, that wherever there is Puritan blood any dose of 
happiness hardly gets assimilated. But cleverly man- 
aged, and disguised with wholesome additions of duty or 
distraction, happiness may almost always be adminis- 
tered. It is most powerful in its effects upon the giver, 
having a quality unknown in any other therapeutics of 
doing more good to the one who gives it than to the one 
who takes it. 

Such Christmas doses as these will prove that Christ- 
mas is no delusion. The longer they are continued, and 
the more people their use is spread among, the more they 
will be believed in. When every home uses them, gov- 
ernments will no more need to protect their homes from 
those who never listen to angels singing of peace on earth 
and good-will among men. 


Heaven and Hell. 


‘Some people have a very definite and satisfactory con- 
ception of human history and the relation of the Infinite 
and Eternal Ruler and Creator of all things to our finite 
affairs. History begins for them nearly six thousand 
years ago in the Garden of Eden and is expected to come 
to an end when the six thousand years are completed. 
It, is a very satisfactory summary of human affairs for 
those who hold it. op 
_ But when we examine it we see a ones hatte s 
not a summary of human history, but the tradition 
chronicles of one race and an almost infinitesimal bit of 
land in the western part of Asia. 

The vast expanse of the Eastern and Western conti- 
nents with their teeming millions of immortal souls is 
ot even hinted at in the survey of the past which is 
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limited to the Biblical account of the rise and fall of the 


‘kingdoms of Israel and Judea. 


To the most of our readers all this popular history of 
the world seems childish, not because they undervalue 
the history recorded in the Bible, but because the thoughts 
of men have been widened with the process of the suns. 

To the majority of the members of Christian churches 
of all kinds the world over, this is a very limited universe. 
Heaven is just above us behind the blue sky, and hell is 
just below us in some region not definitely surveyed. 
Within the memory of the present writer there was in 
circulation a pamphlet written by a Catholic priest, 
giving definite information about the nature and locality 
of the infernal regions. Hell was said to be in the centre 
of the earth, and a proof of it was cited, namely, the in- 
crease of temperature as approach is made toward the 
centre of the earth. It was held that if we should go 
% little further down the shrieks of the damned would be 

eard. 

Swedenborg wrote many things fanciful and hard to 
be understood; but he had many sane ideas and flashes 
of inspiration. He seems to have uttered a truth of 
value when he said that heaven and hell were not locali- 
ties, but states of mind. He said two persons might be 
standing side by side, the one in heaven and the other 
in hell, with no reference to outward conditions. 

The universe has been expanding before the spiritual 
eyes of this and the last generation of thinkers until it 
is no longer possible to assign limits to either heaven or 
hell; but, together with escape from the limitations of 
the old cosmologies, there has come to the wise and 
prudent, to the simple-minded and the trustful, a new 
and expanding thought of God and human destiny that 
is like a new revelation, and indeed it is a new and fresh 
revelation. 

When Agassiz held in his hand a fossil to be exhibited 
to his class, he said, ““I hold here a medal struck off in 
the mint of the Almighty”; and then he proceeded to 
treat it as a direct revelation from God, giving definite 
information concerning the creation of the world. 

One of the curious and incredible statements about 
Satan and his activities relates to his going up and down 
the world, a sort of omnipresent evil deity. As his 
principal occupation is supposed to be the tormenting 
of the billions of human beings who have lived and died 
without the knowledge of Christ, the question arises 
concerning his own status. Is he having a comfortable 
time here upon the earth, or does he send his evil influence 
out of the torments of hell? 

In medieval days many pleasant stories were told 
about Satan and the pranks he played upon unsuspecting 
human beings. Often bargains are made with him, the 
terms being that the soul of a man should be his at a 
certain time in consideration of certain special privileges 
and pleasures to be enjoyed. Sometimes the devil was 
outwitted in the end; and then this surprising thing hap- 
pens, no matter what trick has been played upon him he 
always keeps his word. It would be interesting to know 
how the Father of Lies gained the reputation, being a 
truth-teller. : E 

It is a pitiful thing, one of the saddest things in human 
experience, that churches and denominations that have 
lost belief in the old literal Satan and his infernal king- 
dom still allow old beliefs to shut out of the minds of 
millions of earnest devotees the gladness that would 
come with the banishment of all the old horrors and the 
letting in of the light of the new day. 

Why does not the Episcopal Church frankly tell the 
world what the intelligent leaders of that church know, 
that there are no signs of the coming end of the world, 
but, rather, a future stretching down the ages to cor- 
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respond with the vast antiquity of the hashes Ss ‘upon 
the earth in the past? 

Why does not Orthodox Congregationalism eeeie out 
in regard to such obsolete doctrines as eternal punish- 
ment, a personal devil, and all the doctrines that still 


_ make untaught people shiver with dread at the thought 


of death? 

A trooper said to the writer, pointing to a group of 
men listening to a fiery preacher, “I don’t dare to go 
there; if I did, I should be afraid to do my duty as a 
soldier.” 

There is urgent need of a general house-cleaning in ‘the 
churches and a sweeping out of the dust of outworn 
creeds. G. B. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 
Our Work Together for 1917. 


The great and urgent need of the Unitarian cause in 
the new year is for a fresh spirit of confidence, optimism, 
and self-forgetting endeavor. The second great need 
is for leaders, a new supply of eager, able, and devoted 
young men for the ministry. These two primary needs 
can be met only by patient and persistent effort. They 
are not results that can be obtained in a single year, 
though not a week should go by without progress toward 
these good ends. 

What we can do in the new year is to provide better 
facilities for the advancement of our cause and to main- 
tain our beneficent activities in full efficiency. 

At the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association last May the representatives of the churches 
unanimously pledged themselves to raise a sum of 
$160,000 for the cause during the current fiscal year. 
There are many ways of helpfulness which we could 
adopt, but the united wisdom of our fellowship, ex- 
pressed at the Annual Meeting, has decided that in 
the year 1917 we should concentrate our gifts upon five 
enterprises and endeavor to raise the following sums,— 
$75,000 for the support and aggressive extension of 
the varied activities of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, $45,000 for the better equipment of our new 
churches and missions, $25,000 for the endowment of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, $10,000 for the in- 
crease of the pensions to aged ministers, and $5,000 for 
the work of the Tuckerman School. We have four months 
in which to secure this large sum of money. Success 
can come only by and through the active co-operation 
of every minister and every loyal Unitarian. 

The three smaller sums recommended to be raised 
are for objects that are clearly defined. The Tuckerman 
School for Parish Assistants has just taken possession of 
its new house, and its work is constantly broadening. 
The Pension Fund has steadily increasing responsibilities, 
and it is understood that in the year 1918 our money- 
raising endeavors will be largely concentrated upon the 
increase of the endowment whereof the income is avail- 
able for pensions. » The endowment for the Young People’s 
Religious Union is needed for the deepening and enlarg- 
ing of the work of that society. The resources of the 
young people themselves are inadequate to carry for- 
ward the very essential work with our own boys and girls. 

The two larger sums asked for may require some more 
detailed description. The $75,000 needed for the sup- 
port and extension of the Association’s work is the vital 
part of the whole endeavor. It is of no use trying to 
make a tree grow by pulling at the branches. We must 
nourish the roots. The Association is the root and trunk 
without which the branches will inevitably wither. If 
that $75,000 is not provided for, then it is almost useless 
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ie jake ain 7 OS aa othiee artes ences men’ 
appeal. In round numbers it may be : ms 
$75,000 should be used as follows:-— ; 


For the pitblication of books and tracts bedi the Uni- 7 
tarian:messape VY Torah at fc aS ee. De eee 
For the work of the Department of Religious Education, 
the publishing of Sundayeschool manuals and bulletins, __ 
the-sapport of-1 je Beacon... 2.0.4) -0 ae ee 
For the Department of Publicity..................0.0-- 
For the support of ministers among Americans of foreign 
birth and speech Sathis Mok. ies @ SOLS. | REIREPS 
For preaching missions and new endeavors in the Depart- 


nient of Chirch Extension. 12 ar ee eee 6,000 | 
For social service publications and expenditures......... 2,000 — > 
For the support of ministers in new churches and at college eee 
Centres «:. s.screw ns Jide kl: eS Re ee ee 38,500 


: - $75, OOP t 

The appeal for needed equipment might, of course, — ) 
easily be made to exceed a call for $45,000. I mention | Se 
only some of the things that the friends of the cause would is 
like to see accomplished as soon as possible :— et 

1. The purchase of lots for new church buildings in eee 
Albany, N.Y., Sanford, Me., Holyoke, Mass., Stockton, __ 
Cal., Houston, Tex., Trenton, N.J., and Charleston, me &) 
W. Va. i a 

2. The completion of the building funds for the pro- ae 
posed new churches in Schenectady, N.Y., White Piatisnd a5 
N.Y., and San Antonio, Tex. ge 

ae The purchase or building of parsonages for tiie 
ministers at Lawrence, Kan., Ithaca, N.Y., New London, © 
Conn., and Colorado Springs, Col. 

In most of these cases the local constituents can be 
depended upon for as liberal gifts as their means per- iS 
mit, but in each case there will also be needed help from 
sympathizing friends who want to promote our cause “se 3 
at large through the agency of an efficient local chntchi“ie 
The list here given is only a beginning of the ever-extend-_ = 
ing needs, but if these enterprises can be cared for in a 
the year 1917 we shall be deeply grateful to those Me ae 
are ready and willing to combine their resources, through 
the instrumentality of their Association, to these good — 
ends. Es 

The printed appeals and accompanying circulars are 
now in the hands of the ministers and parish committees. — 
I venture to hope that all will give their active Sip ROE 
and that before the first of March the greater part of this 
money can be in the hands of the Treasurer. ‘The 
Register will carry each week the record of the progress | oe 
of the contributions. Why should we leave these mat- 
ters until the last minute? Why insist that we should 
crowd the fulfilment of this all-important obligation into 
a breathless effort during the last four weeks of the finan- 
cial year? Shall we not all be prompt to act and generous © 
to give? SAMUEL A. ELIoT.: 
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Current Topics. 


THE attention of the world was directed at Haat 
ning of the week upon the effort which President V 
is making to bring the warring nations together 
definition of terms on which a permanent pea 
be negotiated. The President’s invitation, issued to < 
the belligerent governments, to indicate the conditian 
upon which the hostilities may be terminated, cai 
few days after Germany and her allies had de 
willingness to enter into negotiations with their 
and had offered to define their terms in the eve 
Entente group being disposed to enter 
tions. The announcement that the 
and the publication of its text fo 
mas, was regarded on both sides ¢ 
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zerland to the President’s plan was greeted last 
: ay as promise of similar action by the remaining 
neutral Powers in.a united expression of the sentiment of 

_ the neutral world. 
ava wx Eat ones 

_ PRESIDENT WILSON’S invitation evoked differing sen- 
____ timents among the warring camps of Europe and Asia. 
‘Forty-eight hours before it was issued, Prime Minister 
Lloyd George had replied in a public statement in Par- 
liament to Germany’s announcement that the Central 
Powers were ready to negotiate for peace. In his not- 
able address Mr. Lloyd George had reiterated his previ- 


once 
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a ; ous declarations, as Minister of War, that Great Britain 
is could enter into relations with her enemies only on condi- 
tion of complete restoration and restitution of the vio- 
iy lated or invaded countries. Although the Prime Min- 
# _ ister’s speech did not indicate a modification of Britain’s 
attitude, it did not contain a rejection of Germany’s sug- 
gestion that the time had come when the world should 
-_-__ consider the possibility of putting an end to the slaughter. 
ae: On the contrary, it gave the distinct impression that, 
= although Great Britain and her allies were not prepared 
to accept an inconclusive peace, they were ready to 
x, _ consider the terms on which the Central Powers might 


be willing to negotiate. 


er ” 


"Te London press and many British public men, in 


id 
the days immediately following the publication of the 
S? text of the President’s note, gave expression to a strong 
- sense of resentment against a move aimed at the con- 
clusion of the war at a time when German achievements 
sim -the field had given added military advantage to the 
_~ Central Powers. Although Mr. Wilson in his communi- 
he _ cation expressly stated that his move was not prompted 
by anything that had happened in Berlin, there was a 
disposition in London to regard the ‘broaching of the 
subject of peace negotiations at this time as an aid, 
perhaps unintentional, to the cause of the Central Powers. 
; 


-_ organized and prepared to inaugurate vigorous offensive 
operations at the end of the winter, that Germany and 
her allies are showing signs of exhaustion, and that the 


q termination of the hostilities at this stage would rob the 


a countries opposed to the Central Powers of an advan- 
tage which would surely be theirs in the immediate future 


‘ 


if the war were to be continued. 
 £e ; a 


___ public expressions were to be accepted as the true reflec- 
P Aad es tion of the official attitude. In Petrograd especially 
there seemed to be a firmer intention than ever to con- 
‘tinue the war until Russia’s purpose—the acquisition of 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles Strait—shall have 
en attained. A part of the French press resented Mr. 
Vilson’s act as a poor return for the aid which France 
ered to the colonies at the time of the Revolution, 
as a distinct obstacle to the success of the cause of 

tente. In Rome, after the first outburst of hostile 
t, an undercurrent of feeling became perceptible 
ination of the struggle—on terms, however, 
insure to Italy the annexation of the Italian 
Austria. Whatever Belgian sentiment was 
indicated a determination to con- 
ntil Belgium shall have been cleared 


tial 


It was pointed out that the Entente forces are now fully © 


’ 44%, 
; 
i ’ 


Even in Berlin the President’s note was not received Cel 


with unmixed approval. ‘The majority of the newspapers, 


however, construed Mr. Wilson’s proposal as a sincere — 
_ attempt to bring the slaughter which has been decimating 


Europe to an end. German utterances, nevertheless, 
plainly reflected an unwillingness to permit President 
Wilson or any other neutral to attempt any definition 
of the terms of peace or to act in any other capacity in 
the possible negotiations except that of intermediary. 
The German press in its comments on Premier Lloyd 
George’s speech took the ground that the reiteration by 
him of Great Britain’s purposes did not close the door 
to an acceptance of Germany’s invitation to a conference 
for a preliminary interchange of views as to the terms 
on which the conflict might be terminated. German 
comment emphasized the belief that the terms which 
Germany is prepared to offer are such as to make a “per- 
manent peace” possible without much delay. 


ed 
A SIGNIFICANT phase of the world-wide discussion of 


the President’s note is the increasing sentiment which ~ 


it discloses for the formation of a great international 
council for the prevention of future wars. The re- 
sponse of the Swiss Federal Council conveyed the desire 
of Switzerland to enter into such a combination of Powers, 
to include all the nations of Europe, of America, and 
some of the peoples of Asia. It was expected at Wash- 
ington that such a development, including the adherence 
of the United States to a pacific league of the nations, 
would be the outcome of the President’s initiative toward 
an interchange of views among the warring countries and 
a clear definition of the conditions upon which each side 
would be willing to treat for peace. Comment by the 
press of neutral countries reflected an attitude of recep- 
tiveness to such a proposal. From every point of view 
the action of President Wilson loomed large as an inter- 
national factor of the utmost importance in this phase of 
the crisis which has overwhelmed civilization. 


Brevities, 


Just why do the majority of men and women apply their 
reason to every other concern in their lives except their 
religion, and keep that carefully shut up in an air-tight 
compartment of their brain? 


Many letters are received in the Register office from 
non-Unitarian ministers, admitting their interest in our 
faith and asking to become subscribers to the Register. 
They wish to stay in their churches and reform them 
from within. 


Constructive criticism calls out the gratitude of editor, 
writer, worker, but the longer we live the more deeply 
are we impressed with the truth that it is rarer than 
white blackbirds. Unintelligent criticism is common 
enough, but no one can criticise fairly who has not learned 
to understand and discriminate. 


The soul and its immortality are the most vital ques- 
tions humans have to consider, and yet they are the 
two subjects generally tabooed in polite society. Imag- 
ine the consternation if an invitation to luncheon or 
dinner bore these words in its left-hand corner: ‘Topic 
for conversation, ‘The Soul and its Immortality.’”’ 


Thanks to Jane Addams, we have learned to believe in 
“4 social conscience.’’ Is there not also a church con- 
science? Whenever every member of a far from rich 
congregation works like a beaver to put up, equip, and 
pay for a parish house which will be a social centre for 


the church AF the neighborhood, we aroigetneee to believe 
in a church conscience, which is another name for social 
conscience. en, ne 


‘The minister who wishes to make his orthodox hearers 


understand Unitarian ideas of divine punishment should — 


emphasize the stern austerity of their thought about sin 
not less than their faith in the fatherhood of God and 
the redemptive power of a new life. There is nothing 
sentimental or mushy or negative in the liberal doctrine 
that discards primitive ideas of hell and the devil. | 


Bible societies and publishers of denominational books 
are reporting unusual calls for serious literature and the 
largest demand for religious books that has been known 
for years. “The new seriousness,” says a recent report, 

“comparable to that obtaining in France and to some 
extent in England, was unforeseen,” and the result is the 
drawing forth of books not new, but proven. 


, 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Use and Abuse of Words. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s excellent letter on Boswell 
and the abuse of the English tongue recalls some.of my 
own observations on this general subject. 

Our own Edward Everett Hale was especially emphatic 
in advocating the use of short words, and even offered 
rewards for their most successful use. He never needed 
to hunt out such a word as “‘meticulous’’—only one of 
the fad-words misused, as Mr. Dole says, by modern 
writers. Even with Mr. Dole’s enlightenment I am not 
sure of its correct use, and don’t see why I should look it 
up in the unabridged, when there are so many excellent 
words at hand to serve all reasonable purposes. 

“Tentative” is another overworked word, just now 
given a semi-vacation. It has been shop-worn to shreds 
and patches. In “A Provincial American’? Mr. Mere- 

_dith Nicholson says that as he “‘sits upon a hillside and 
views his country ineluctably,” etc. I once submitted 
this unfamiliar word to Mr. Philip Hale for analysis. I 
said that when my inquisitive grandchildren insisted on 
knowing the true inwardness of the word, I knew not what 
to reply. Mr. Hale advised me merely to say that “in- 
eluctably”’ only described Mr. Meredith Nicholson when 
he viewed his country from a convenient hillside, and let 
it go at that. 

' From the initial chapter of a little book, one of a series 
edited by Edward Howard Griggs, I cull these simple 
words: objective interaction—nexus—conceptual—nomi- 
nalism—1minatory—spacial propinquity—cognitive—ob- 
jectified—subjectified—non-sensible—sensory—and so on. 
These words may be only ‘‘tentative’” and used not 
at all ‘‘meticulously,”’ and they may be “viewed 
ineluctably”’ without extra charge; but the point is: 
Why drag out (or in) unusual, unfamiliar words, for 
educational uses, when the idea could be conveyed more 
effectively in simpler, every-day phrases? To the average 
commoner such words are often as embarrassing as, when 


reading aloud, to encounter in a foreign tongue a phrase _ 


that you know perfectly well by sight, but have not a 
speaking acquaintance with! 


FrepErIc A. WHITING. 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


[It is all right to desire simplicity and directness in the use ‘of, 
words, but there are few persons who, in ordinary social intercourse, — 
could not profit by enriching their vocabulary rather than. ‘impov-— 

erishing it. Why use half a dozen verde to Lisaiioe’. the AEG: 
of. one?—Epiror.] , 


. J. fs 
Teseae What Moule you do for your rest one, Pte 2 
Wild as the wind and free as the sn, Bre, OT 
Born a fugitive, sure to slip . ee tees, 
Soon from secular ownership? aha Rae 
Men in search of the heart’s desire, re) 
Wearily trampling flood and fire, . 
Rove betimes into some abyss , 
Darker far than eternity’s. _ F ied 
(Ah, the hazard! it awes one so Dad a tes 


And shall it be thus with the boy, or no? aa 
Sweet, if you love him, let him go. gaits 


Happy the frontier to have gained 
Undetaining and undetained, 

Quick and clean, like a solar ray Ash os 
Show through spindrift across the bay! ihre 
Men would follow a long vain quest, + 
Feed on ashes and forfeit rest, 

Bleed with battle and flag with toil, ; 
Only to stifle in desert soil. 

(Ah, the failure! it stings one so!) 


And shall it be thus with the boy, or no? See 
Sweet, if you love him, let him go. 


Vats fill up, and the sheaves are in; 
Never a blessing is left to win 

Save for the myrtle coronal Es 
Round the urn at the end of all. are 
Men will clutch, as they clutched of old, 
Souring honey or dimming gold, 2 
Not the treasure-trove of the land 

Here shut fast in a rose-leaf hand. 

(Ah, the folly! it irks one so!) 


And shall it be thus with the boy, or no? 
Sweet, if you love him, let him go. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Theatre-Preaching. : re Av 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


tion to the. okt increase of Guthusitestin and practica 
activity that followed as the pare of the founding of 
the National Conference in 1865. o vi . 

The first effort to do oileting practical brou . 
$100,000 into the treasury of the American Unitar 
Association and gave it a lasting stimulus to activity. — 
second task of the Conference was the forming of C 
tian Unions for good work. This work I have describ 
and now merely call the roll of some of the unions th 
under various names have survived to this day. i 
among them is the Young Men’s Christian Union 
Boston; then the Unions for Good Works in New Be 
ford and Providence, R.I.; people’s clubs in Salem 
Lowell, Mass., and other. institutions in a Ij 
and Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This altruistic impulse has not spent itself, 
omens are now propitious indicating a new we ae 
religious sentiment in our Spananes showins 


cieaeuian 
adays about Seas ras the Sich ¢ am move ito i; 
the exhilarating experience connected with: 
preaching, beginning in 1870. “reed abe 
After the first three meetings of the anton 
satisfaction was loudly expressed in regard nu 
system and. the lack of success in drawit 
public into our churches. The protests \ 
long, and a controversy sprang 1 up 
“Can we reach the people i if Bega C 


tion some bold. saint en, the Bos 
annganieen gag eh Bh tg ‘press 


no eee - 
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be preaching there on Sunday evening. Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, who attended to the practical details of busi- 
ness, reported to the Conference in 1870 the results of 

the experiment. He described the scene when the theatre 
opened on Sunday evening. There were then, as always, 
doubters who said, ‘You will find the place only half 
full,” and the other denominations will say, ‘‘The Uni- 
tarians tried to do a smart thing and failed.’ Mr. 
Baldwin described the scenes at the opening. It had 
been announced that the doors would be opened at seven 
o'clock. He said, “At half-past six the lessees of the 
theatre came to me and said that they must open the 
doors, for the crowd was so great that they would break 
them in.” In five minutes the house was packed to the 
top gallery, and it was reported in the morning papers 
that six times as many people went away as got into the 
building. 

The people who managed the meetings that winter 
gave the Unitarian ministers an opportunity to be heard 
by more people than they had ever met anywhere in any 
Unitarian meetings. Besides these men, Hale, Gannett, 
Clark, and other men well known in and about Boston, 
the managers raised money and paid the expenses of the 
best preachers, such as Dr. Bellows and Robert Collyer, 
then at the zenith of their fame. ‘The example was con- 
tagious, and in several cities, east and west, theatre meet- 
ings were held with success. 

A new movement similar to that which I have de- 
scribed has recently been suggested and some steps have 
been taken toward action. As usual, some believe and 
some doubt; but the enterprise once happily launched, 
success is certain. ‘There is no need of buying or building 
a hall for the purpose; for there are many buildings, 
the more secular the better, that are not occupied Sunday 
evenings. A voice from the past may assure us that 


the way to do this thing is to do it, and trust to the people — 


to do their part. 
To succeed, the movement must be a return to first 
principles. Good as they are, the model must not be a 
forum, a discussion of social science or social service. It 
must be what it was forty-five years ago, namely, a simple 
religious service, presenting what the people of this 
country are now hungry for,—good old-fashioned re- 
ligion, without any frills or modern improvements. At 
the first meeting in the Boston Theatre, Mr. Baldwin said, 
a wealthy merchant came in too late, “that is, half 
an hour before the opening of the meeting.” With 
his wife and two daughters he was looking for seats when 
a man arose and said, “Take my seat, and my wife 
will hold the baby.”” The polite man was the rich man’s 
barber. ‘Thus was verified in these meetings the ancient 
saying, “The rich and poor meet together; the Lord is 
the maker of them all.” 
Some one says that the general public is familiar with 
Unitarian doctrine and will not be interested; but the 
general public is not familiar with a manly presentation 
of the simplicities of religion presented from the point 
of view of a broad humanity, such as shines out of the 
ancient gospel as interpreted by Jlarge-hearted men 
and women of our own time who have realized in their 
own experience the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, which were for Jesus of Nazareth the heart 
and soul of the glad tidings. The world is hungry for 
a simple, whole-souled religion, such as broke out in our 
‘churches a hundred years ago, and fifty years ago and 
now waits for some one to give it popular expression. 
a At the time when our leaders were trying to make 
~~ some impression on “the general public,” Charles G. 
Ames, then beginning to attract attention, said, ‘We 
shall never succeed until Unitarianism is translated out 

of the original Boston.” That saying has not yet lost 
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its meaning and value. ‘he translation has been made, 
but it has not yet been published in a popular edition. 

Unitarians in Boston have a notion that they are 
well known and that their churches are familiar land- 
marks; but it would be a safe guess that not one in ten 
of the ‘evangelical’ ministers of Greater Boston could 
name one-half of the Unitarian ministers, or tell where 
they hold forth on Sunday morning. Notoriety is 
easily secured. If a man should descend from the top 
of the Woolworth Building in New York in a parachute, 
all the world would hear of him in ten minutes. Honor- 
able publicity is a plant of slow growth. 

Edward Everett Hale is known as the writer of “The 
Man Without a Country,” but he is not known by the 
people at large as a famous Unitarian minister. At a 
summer preaching-station in Maine, a list of the preachers 
was put up in the post-office. A Baptist minister, read- 
ing them, said to the gentlemen who put up the list, “I 
am surprised that you have Dr. Hale.’’ When asked 
his reason for being surprised, he said, ‘“‘Why, he is a 
Congregationalist.”" So much for fame! 

A woman who said she had passed a certain Unitarian 
church nearly every Sunday morning for forty years was 
invited to enter. She did so and, coming out, expressed 
her great surprise at what she saw and heard: ‘“ Why, 
they read the Bible and conduct a religious service like 
other people!” 

Ask any intelligent young person, under the age of 
thirty-five, who Gen. Armstrong or who. Robert Collyer 
was, and the chances are two to one against the return 
of an intelligent answer. Each generation knows its own, 
and each generation promptly forgets those who have 
gone before. 

In all our large cities, from Boston to San Francisco, 
there are hosts of young people who never enter a church. 
They are students, clerks, employees of many kinds, who 
have no fixed homes and who are bashful about seeking 
companionship in the churches that are open to them. 
They like to go where there is a crowd and nobody notices 
them. ‘They like to touch elbows and yet be under no 
social obligation. It is the gregarious instinct which, 
much despised, is, after all, the source of all our sym- 
pathetic virtues. This instinct was served by the theatre 
meetings. 

Why were they ever given up? (Well, that is another 
story. Will they ever be resumed? That time will tell. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


A Unitarian Achievement in Japan. 


Even the best-informed people of our church will be 
surprised to know of one remarkable achievement in 
Japan. Mr. Bunji Suzuki, secretary of the Japan Uni- 
tarian Association, brought the news to a group of clergy- 
men and laymen who came together on short notice for 
a luncheon in his honor on Monday, December 11, at 
the Boston City Club. 

Mr. Suzuki came to the city to visit the American 
Unitarian Association, to whom he bore the greetings of 
Dr. Clay. MacCauley. He. has also been active for 
several months in this country among the leaders of the 
labor movement. He appeared before the meeting of 
the American Federation of Labor, in Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 26. Mr. Suzuki is the president of the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Japan. ‘This is the great organized 
force of workers in the Island Empire. He told of the 
rise of this society, its expanding influence in Japan, and 
its wonderful possibilities in solving international questions 
between the United States and Japan. 

‘Four years ago, in Unity Hall, and under the inspira- 
tion of the Japan Unitarian Association, a group of fifteen 


‘ 


fare of the workers of their country. It was not more an 


economic concern than a spiritual zeal that stirred them — 


to do something. ‘The Laborers’ Friendly Society was 
formed. Before that time certain radical groups had 
attempted to gather workers into effectual organizations, 
but, according to Mr. Suzuki, their political and social 
ideas defeated any permanent usefulness. The Society 
took on at once. One thousand members were enrolled 
by Aug. 1, 1913, just one year; the next year there were 
3,000; the third, 10,000; and now the number is 30,000, 
and the growth is at the rate of 3,000 new members a 
month. Of the number, 5,000 are women. ‘They repre- 
sent twelve handicrafts. 

In the four years Mr. Suzuki has been called upon to 
arbitrate twenty-seven disputes between employers and 
employees, most of them in the iron-working trades. He 
has also organized a legal aid bureau which furnishes 
counsel free to the workers. Mr. Suzuki is a graduate 
of the department of law of the Imperial Tokio Uni- 
versity. He is thoroughly equipped for this legal ser- 
vice. His leadership of the labor movement is the result 
of his studies in economics and politics in the University. 
His official relations with the Japan Unitarian Association 
make his labor with the masses of workers essentially re- 
ligious. ‘The desire to further good-will between the 
workers of Japan and America will, it is hoped, lead to 
settled friendship between the two nations. The vision 
of the enterprise, and the already great beginning of it, 
constitute one of the important and thrilling movements 
of our time. ‘That the Unitarian Church should have a 
vital share in this social and potentially political advance 
was gratifying in a high degree to those who heard Mr. 
Suzuki speak. Following is a part of his address:— 

“T am persuaded, after my most kindly welcome by 
the California Federation of Labor in San Francisco, 
and the recent meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor in Baltimore, that the difficulties and. misunder- 
standings between certain persons of both countries is 
not racial, but economic. ‘The Japanese are learning, 
through such visits as mine, that the menace has to do 
with the difference in labor conditions, chiefly in the dif- 
ference in wages. ‘The attitude of the workers in America 
is hospitable to the Japanese, when they understand that 
we desire to be fellow-workers, with good-will to one 
another. For example, in the California meeting they 
considered the subject of admitting Japanese to affiliation 
with the Federation, and referred the matter to the execu- 
tive committee to be reported. next year. I aided in 
partly launching-a Japanese labor organization in San 
Francisco, which will be the first of its kind in America. 
In Baltimore they greeted me publicly as a fellow-worker, 
and I was greatly honored to receive from the delegates 
as a token of their friendship a watch-fob, suitably in- 
scribed. I invited the American Federation to come 
to the annual meeting of the Laborers’ Friendly Society 
of Japan next spring, and I have great hope that dele- 
gates will come. You see we are seizing upon the tre- 
mendous influence of labor in its increasing organized 
effectiveness, not for labor’s welfare alone, but in order 
to foster and secure the best feeling between these two 
great peoples. 

“We publish two organs, one of which, Labor and In- 
dustry, has a circulation of 25,000; the other, for the 
women, has 5,000 circulation. 

“Japan is prospering extraordinarily at this time, as 
you are, and for the same reason. In the iron-working 
crafts the workers are receiving several times their nor- 
mal wages, as they are here in America. We are making 
munitions for Russia. So you see our interests are very 
much alike, and I am hopeful that your labor organiza- 
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men, at the call of Mr. Suzuki, met to consider the wel- _ 


‘The belief that the Bible was expressly designed by God — 


between, ‘the! tivo: conthes and establish end aring 
national good-will.” 


To an Ideal. ~ . 
That I have tracked you from afar, my crown I call it and my heigh 
All hail, O dear and difficult star! All hail, O heart of light! — 
No pleasure born of time for me, 


Who in you touch eternity. . 
If I have found you where you are, I win my mortal fight. 


You flee the plain: I therefore choose summit and solitude for mine; Lae ts 
The high air where I cannot lose our comradeship divine. ‘ 
More lovely here, to wakened blood, 

Sparse leaf and hesitating bud, . 
Than rosaries in the dewy vales for which the dryads pine. = 


Spirit austere, lend aid: I walk along inclement ridges too, a 
Disowning toys of sense, to balk my soul of ends untrue. : a 
Because man’s cry, by night and day, Ca 
Cried not for God, I broke away. 

On, at your ruthless pace! I seek, a hill-top ghost, for you. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


The Story of the Fall. aoe 


H. M. SELBY. it =a 


Great is the value of earnestness; and yet sometimes 
one wishes that the Anglo-Saxon race would take things — Ss 
less seriously. It was, perhaps, the worst error of Puri- — op EY. 
tanism to think that, because morals are of supreme im- i 
portance, there must be a moral aspect to everything; in 
other words, to see no difference between the non-moral 
and the 7m-moral. 

This over-seriousness is displayed especially in vey 
treatment of myths and legends. Writers for children, — a 
and preachers, make capital out of Ulysses and the Sirens, 
and the Labors of Hercules. Even the nursery-tales, — eS 
which are the descendants of the myths, are exploited ~ 
by the moralizer; for instance, I have come across a ver= 
sion of “The Three Bears” in which the doings of poor — 3 
little Silverlocks are utilized to inculcate the lesson that — 
it is reprehensible to enter other people’s houses in their — * 
absence and make free with their property! 

Still it is only a few of the myths and tales outside the — 
Bible that fall a prey to the ultra-moral, whereas of the — 
contents of the Bible itself nothing is safe from them. % 
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to be our teacher of truth and instructor in conduct neces- 
sarily leads the people who hold this belief to take every 
word of it seriously and to’find a moral in every nareabee 
Even liberal religionists endeavor—with indifferent suc 
cess—to extract ethical instruction from the exploits of 
Samson and the story of Esther, though they would never 
think of so treating the career of Beowulf or the cattle- a 
stealing of Hermes. But not only are the Bible stories 
taken too seriously by those to whom they are sacr 
the grave consequences of scepticism as to their authe 
ticity lead rationalists also to offend in the same wa 
that, instead of treating the tales lightly, doing ju 
to any grace or humor they contain, they treat them 
scorn and contumely that they would never me 
to the myths of non-Jewish peoples. : 
It is true, however, that there are some my 

legends that have religious or ethical signific 

the story of Prometheus and the legend of the | 
Atreus, especially the part of the latter that relates 
murder of his mother by Orestes to avenge 
death. In the case of these the mistak 

treatment is not the taking of them | y 
lems are more serious thos 4 those 


"stories give us the thoughts of men 
_ are not meant to point a moral. 
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on the’problems;“they_ 


aoe Fall, story on which a whole system. of theology has 

: been built which has driven to despair many noble souls. 

* Let us, for a while, put aside all the modern deductions 

from this story, such as the doctrine of Original Sin, and 

look at it from the mythologist’s point of view. We 
shall then see in it an attempt to account for various per- 
___ plexing elements in human life, an early effort to solve 

_____ the problem of the Origin of Evil. 

, Just as the Greeks looked back to a Golden Age, so the 
Jews looked back to the time when the first man and wo- 
man dwelt in the Garden of Eden, untroubled by sorrow 
or painful toil. In the story of the Fall we have a narra- 
tive of the circumstances which, according to Jewish be- 
liefs, led to the cessation of this state of bliss. 

Let us now examine the story in detail. The first 
thing a mythologist does, in dealing with a myth, is to 
find its analogues, and for these he searches first among 
the people who had the closest connection with the people 
to whom the myth belongs. In the case before us we 
naturally turn to the Babylonians. In Babylonian 
mythology, as we have it, there is no story corresponding 
to the story of the Fall. There is, however, a cylinder- 
seal in the British Museum that is supposed to represent 
a Babylonian or Assyrian Adam and Eve. The design is 
this: a Tree of Life with a man and a woman on either 
side of it; behind the woman is an upright serpent. 
Though there is no Babylonian story exactly correspond- 
ing to the story of the Fall, there is one in which for- 
bidden food figures. ‘This story tells how Adapa, son of 
the god Ea, having had an encounter with the South Wind 
and broken the wings of his antagonist so that he could 
not blow for seven days, was summoned to heaven to 
account for his conduct to Anu (the chief god). When 
he was setting out to obey the summons, his father said 
to him: “‘ You will be offered food and water of life, but 
refuse them. They will bring you, not life, but death.” 
Adapa, therefore, refused the proffered food and drink 
but afterward he found out that Anu was really willing 

--that he should become immortal—not, apparently, from 
any motives of kindness, but because he did not wish any 
mortal who had once been admitted to intercourse with 
the gods to go again among men, lest he should divulge 
their secrets (cf. the Greek story of Tantalus). Ea, on the 
other hand,—even though he is the culture-god, the friend 

~ of man,—is described as wilfully deceiving his own’son from 
= reluctance to admit mortals into the society of the gods. 

_ It may be objected that the Tree of Life does not 
figure largely in the Hebrew story as told in Genesis 
(though it is mentioned in ii. 9 and ili..22-24); but, prob- 
ably, in the earliest version of the story, the Tree of Life 
takes the place occupied by the Tree of Knowledge; or 
¥ . this may be occupied by a tree which has the power 
of conferring both knowledge and immortality. We know 
ga that, in the Babylonian Paradise, there was a cedar 

__ which had these two properties. It is probably owing 

____ to a fusion of two narratives that two trees occur in the 

story as we have it. 

- Whether it is knowledge or immortality, whether the 

fruit of a tree or the ordinary food and drink of the gods 


men, unwilling that men should share 
This is an idea found in the culture- 
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The chief Hebrew story of this class is the story of the — 


dous consequences it assigns to disobedience to its Deity— 
the consequences being no less than all the ills of human 
life. This difference shows the intense veneration of the 
Jews for their god, their deep sense of the gulf between 
God and man. It was, perhaps, this intense religious 
disposition that gave birth to Jewish monolatry, and the 
monolatry, in its turn, strengthened the distrust of any- 
thing that tended to exalt man; for, when people believe 
in a number of divinities, divided among themselves, it 
is quite natural that they should try to cheat them or 
should believe that a friendly supernatural being will help 
them to get what the gods withhold; but a people who 
devoted itself to one god, whom they believed to be al- 
mighty, all-wise, and of perfect righteousness (though, to 
us, his righteousness is very dubious), could not but re- 
gard it as the worst of crimes to take anything which it 
was not the will of their god to grant. That, in the He- 
brew story, as we have it, it should be knowledge rather 


‘than immortality that is represented as forbidden is 


natural. The Jew intensely desired ‘‘length of days,” 
but, by the time Genesis was written, he knew that the 
attainment of this blessing did not rest with him, and he 
believed that it would be given by Yahveh to those who 
served him faithfully, whereas the arts of life could be 
obtained by human effort and tended to raise man in the 
scale of being; moreover, they were introduced from 
abroad, 7.e., from heathen lands. It may be remarked 
that, though, in the story as told in Genesis, no mention 
is made of knowledge in general, but only of loss of ig- 
norance relating to some important factors in life, yet a 
comparison with Isaiah vii. 15-16 leads to the conclusion 
that the phrase “knowledge of good and evil” is equiva- 
lent to knowledge of all kinds (cf. Jonah iv. 11, where 
infants are described as “persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left’’), so that the 
story of the Fall issues from the same part of the Hebrew 
nature as the ascription of the invention of the arts of 
life to the race of Cain and the denunciation of the re- 
finements and conveniences of life by the Prophets. 

But, though human progress is represented in mythology 
as against the will of the gods, there is also another vein 
of thought in myth and legend. All culture does not 
come from insurgents against the divine powers. The 
Greeks believed that fire was brought to earth by the 
rebel Prometheus, but they also believed that Demeter 
sent Triptolemus to teach mien agriculture and that 
Apollo inspired poets. The god Ea is the bringer of 
culture to the Babylonians, and the goddess Neith to 
the Egyptians. The two veins of thought run on side by 
side, and are mingled in such stories as those of Apollo 
and Marsyas, Athene and Arachne. Even in the story 
we are considering, clothes are made for man by God; 
and, further on in Hebrew history, Yahveh is described 
as inspiring Bezaleel, the artist of the Tabernacle. In 
later times, when the Jews came in contact with the 
Greeks, they became less afraid of culture, and learnt 
to see that wisdom is a possession above the price of 
rubies. This changed attitude brought about a remark- 
able variant of the legend of the Sons of God and the 
Daughters of Men. In all the apocryphal books that 
narrate this legend, the Sons of God are described as 
teaching men Culture, but, while in some books this is 
represented as an aggravation of their crime, in others 
we read that these angels were sent to earth by God 
himself for the express purpose of teaching humanity, 
and their sin consisted in being turned away from their 
mission by the charms of the Daughters of Men. 

In this version of the story we hear the first notes of 
the tone of mind which,—in the New Testament,—side 
by side with depreciatory utterances concerning “the 
wisdom of the world,” produced the noble saying: “ Every 
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good and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning” (James i. 17). 

Let us now look at the part of the story which describes 
the Fall as brought about by a woman. Needless to say, 
it is not only in Hebrew mythology that we find woman 
treated as the source of evil. It is superfluous to mention 
the Greek story of Pandora, who, according to some 
legends, was the first woman, and was sent by the gods 
to do harm to man, according to other accounts, was made 
by the rebel Prometheus and by her fatal curiosity brought 
every evil into the world. 

Woman also figures as the corrupter of man in a 
Babylonian story—a story, by the way, in which we see 
also suspicion of civilization, since city-life has a share in 
the degradation. In the Gilgamesh Epic (the book com- 
posed of stone tablets, discovered by George Smith and 
his coadjutors and put together with immense patience 
and labor) we read how Gilgamesh kept all people in 
terror by his exploits till his enemies prayed Asuru (the 
creatrix of the human race) to make a man who could 
conquer him. ‘The goddess, thereupon, makes Ea-Bani. 
The making of him is similar to the making of Adam and 
of Pandora. Asuru washed her hands, then took a lump 
of clay, threw it on the ground, and fashioned Ea-Bani, 
apparently by kneading. It will be noticed that the 
subject of this story, as we have it, is not the first man, 
but, in the original version, Ea-Bani probably was the 
Babylonian Adam, for the description of him certainly 
suggests primitive man. He has long flowing locks and 
lives with the animals about him, eating herbs with 
gazelles, drinking from a trough with cattle, sporting 
with the creatures in the waters. And now comes the 
part of the story which relates to woman. Gilgamesh 
sends Sadu (the great hunter, perhaps the same as Nim- 
rod) to ensnare Ea-Bani, but he cannot secure him till— 
by order of Gilgamesh—he takes with him Ush-hat (whose 
name denotes that she was a devotee of the immoral 
worship of the goddess Ishtar), who subdues him by her 
charms and takes him to the city of Uruk. 

Now, how did this idea of the evil influence of woman 
come into existence? Partly, of course, because it too 
frequently happens that a woman does pervert a man. 
It is true that a man also, more often still, debases a 
woman; but we cannot expect to find in a myth a per- 
ception of the truth, which is even now imperfectly 
realized, that the souls of men and of women are of equal 
value. 

Furthermore, there is much plausibility in the idea: sex, 
though a necessary condition of the perpetuation of the race, 
as one of the sources of sin and weakness, and as, by the 
nature of things, sex is a larger factor in the lives of women 
than in the lives of men (and the disproportion is im- 
measurably greater in a primitive society than in ours), 
the evils produced by the misuse of sex were put down to 
women. Later writers utilize such stories as those of 
Eve and Pandora as a text for invective against women, 
and enemies to women’s advancement appeal to the story 
of the Fall as giving divine authorization to the sub- 
jection of women, but there is no such animus in the 
stories themselves; they are only feeble and perplexed 
attempts, to solve painful problems. Nay; in the He- 
brew story there is a consideration of the question as 7t 
affects women, for part of the evil for which the story tries 
to account is the suffering of women in childbirth and 
their subordination to men. 

If the story of the Fall had been left in the realm of 
Mythology, to which it properly belongs, and not trans- 
ported into the realm of Theology, how different might 
have been the history of Christianity! 

Lonpon, Enc, 


The Christian Register 


A New Year Wish. 


EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Christmas memories, such as cast 
Joy and beauty o’er the past; 
Loyal friendships, firmer wrought 
By the tests that Time has brought; 
Love of country, just and free, 
Blessing all from sea to sea; 

Vision clear and thoughts of cheer 
As companions this New Year. 


The Research Magnificent. 


The research magnificent does not fail if we have the 
heart to pursue it. The stories of Sherlock Holmes, in 
which one man goes in search of another man, are thrilling, 
often breathless in their interest and suspense. But 
vastly more subtle, more enthralling by far is the search 
a man makes to find himself. Each of us has within 
himself, did he but know it, the greatest of all secrets, 
at once the most open and the most hidden, and happy 
is he who finds it. When the prodigal son found himself, 
he started homeward to his father, retracing his wandering 
steps. Always the great day in the life of a man, his 
birthday in fact, is when he finds himself, for then he 
discovers the kinship of his soul with God his Father, 
with man his brother, and the glory of life as love and 
comradeship, here and hereafter. How good it is to 
turn from our teller of tales, whose cleverness is so 
strangely stupid, to the great and wise teachers of old 
who were not only seekers but finders, and who can lead 
us thither where we seek to go. 

Time vanishes, and we are back in the ages agone, a 
little way out from the city of Athens, where the odd, 
homely, wise Socrates is walking with a friend. They 
pass a monument bearing the legend of gods and heroes, 
and the young man asks the sage if he really believes the 
story. Socrates evades the question, but the youth 
presses the point, and hears the reply: ‘‘My friend, I 
have not time to think about such things. I am seeking 
to know and to understand myself first.” There is the 
wise word of a master. Analyze your own soul; do 
honor to all that is good in yourself; search out the base 
thing that keeps you from being the man you ought to be. 
Know yourself first, find out what you are, what you are 
not, what you can do, where you are weak, where strong, 
and you will not fight a dim battle in the dark. It is not 
selfish to begin with number one, but selfish to stop with 
number one. ‘Take heed to thyself,’ in order to serve 
well, for only as we know ourselves can we know others 
and help them in the way. 

Take it in the matter of motive, by which the moral 
quality of our acts is determined, and you will see how” 
little we know of ourselves. Often our real motive is 
hidden from us, insulated like the wire in an electric cable, 


wound around and around by many layers of covering. — 


Often, too, we resent it when a friend untwists those 
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layers and reveals the unsuspected truth of our actual ; 


motive. How many men mistake their work in life be- 


cause they do not know themselves and what they can ~ 


do. Others play with evil habit, not knowing themselves, 


and are caught and dragged down in intolerable dishonor, os 


so easily does folly become fatal. Again, the man who — 


denies God does not know himself, else he would find ia — ey 
the deep needs of his nature, its hungers and cravings, the * 


basis of all that faith asks us totrust. Whence come thes 
strange longings that well up in our hearts, these thor 

that wander through eternity? Whence this awful 
of right and wrong, and its prophecy of God? Let 
look into his heart and he will find the sure toke 
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the Eternal, intimations of the Infinite, and foregleams 
of immortality. O man! know thyself, and the mighty 
soul with thee will be the prophet and priest of its own 
high faith and hope! ~ 

From Athens to Rome is not a far journey, but it 
brings us to another wise teacher of the soul. How noble 
was Aurelius in his palace, how lofty and lovely of spirit 
a man in whom courage was continual and culture a 
habit, in whom wisdom and pity were blended. With 
right he tells us to work hard, and waste not the treasure of 
time; to avoid listening to slander; to be gentle with 
others and stern with ourselves; and, above all, to “‘con- 
trol thyself.”” But a man must know himself, if he is to 
be master of his powers and his passions. There is no 
more pitiful sight on earth than a man who has lost con- 
trol of himself, and this tragedy comes more often from 
failing to take heed than from lack of power to resist. We 
have the power, if we seék till we find it, to stand against 
all tyrannies and be the masters of our destiny. 

Among the hills of Judea, and along the shore of Lake 
Galilee, walked one who spake as never man spake. At 
first he walked alone, then attended by a few fisherfolk. 
He was a wanderer, and night often overtook him without 
a pillow; but no human cry, however feeble, left him un- 
moved. Three swift and gentle years he lived and 
taught, and the sum of his gospel is told in two words, 
“Deny thyself.” Thus to self-knowledge and self-con- 
trol he added the ultimate touch of spiritual grace and 
moral beauty. Self-denial, as Jesus taught it, was not 
a grim asceticism, much less a self-annihilation. It was 
the denial of the lowest in behalf of the highest, the death 
of all that is unheavenly within us, that the image of God 
may be revealed, the putting down of a base, narrow 
separating self for the sake of that higher self hidden, 
often seemingly past finding, in every man. If it begins 
by honoring what is divine in ourselves, it ends in honor- 
ing all men, disclosing, as Plato held, what humanity 
really is in the highest and noblest life. It seeks, by 
culture of soul, by refinement of personality, by building 
up a heroic and pure character, to make sacrifice fruitful 
and valuable. 

Culture, power, service—here is the code of the finest 
manhood, and the true order of the life of the spirit. 
First, freedom, then moral chivalry, and both dedicated 
to humanity, and there is no conflict between them. Far 
from it. Either one, without the other two, may be 
futile if not fatal to the highest life. Manifestly, no man 
ean know his fellows until he has looked into his own 
heart, for in the deep heart of us we are akin and have the 
same battles to fight. On the other hand, if he does not 
keep a taut rein on his lawless impulses and make himself 
master of his soul, his knowledge may end in vanity or 
dark despair. Yet self-control, if it be not touched by 
self-giving, will just as surely issue in hardness or in- 
difference of heart, or at best in Stoic sternness. While 
it is equally true that if we are to give anything to our 
fellow-souls we must have something to give, must be 
noble if we would render any noble service. Three chap- 
ters they are in the Book of Life, three words in which 
are summed up the wisdom of the ages, and all three are 
needed to tell the story of him who, in the briefest time, 
wrought the greatest work, and whose memory is the 
holiest tradition of humanity. 

Here is the research magnificent, and happy is he who 
has a heart for the high adventure. Nor Lancelot nor 
Sir Galahad ever went forth on quest more daring or 
more i This is the kingly life which the hero 


rewarding. 
- of our story sought but did not find; this and nothing 
less or else than this reveals the rhythm of life, its radiance, 
its reason for being, and its hope of going on. Let us 
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surrendering to the wise will of One greater than ourselves 
win victory over our own hearts. Let us give ourselves 
to it with all our strength, that so our days may be strung 
on a golden thread of divine purpose, and death be the 
hour of our crowning. In unity there is power, in love 
there is understanding, and in the sweet air of faith 
there is freedom of soul and the fellowship of just men 
who, made perfect, 
“Tn spite of the stare of the wise 
And the world’s derision, 
Dare follow the star-blazed road, 
Dare follow the Vision. 
The world is a vapor, 
And only the Vision is real— 
Yea, nothing can hold against Hell 
But the wingéd Ideal.” 


—Joseph Fort Newton. 


Register ‘ 


/ 


Remember! 


Take a bird song from the summer’s 
Joyousness 

And none ever dream the chorus 
One voice less. 


But, amid the winter stillness 
Of the snows, 
When a sparrow ceases chirping, — 
Then one knows. 
—Florence D. Snelling. 


Che Pulpit. 


Life at its Best. 


CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God,’”’—Ma’rr. v. 8. 


The understanding of the Bible has probably been 
more harmed than helped by the common thought of 
it as a “holy book.” ‘Take the case of the remarkable 
group of sentences known as the Beatitudes, of which 
the sentence above is one of the most striking. Coming 
upon these sayings in any other book, you would stop to 
ask what they mean and are they true; but being in the 
Bible, they pass as familiar commonplaces, and no one 
thinks to ask whether they mean what they say. 

The fact is, that every one of these great sentences, 
which have been brought together like a cluster of jewels, 
was sometime born out of the practical experience and 
observation of men who were living essentially the same 
kind of life that we all live. The word “blessed” means 
“happy” in that highest sense of the word which every 
one would desire. It is as if one and another close ob- 
server of life before Jesus, and then Jesus himself, adding 
the seal of his experience to the rest, had tried to answer 
the question, What is life at its best? How do the truly 
happy and successful people get their happiness? They 
are the gentle or kindly people; they seek to do right 
with all their hearts; they practise forgiveness; they 
mourn on occasion, but they keep their faces to the 
light; they suffer, but they are indomitable. There are 
none so happy as these; they know life at its full. All 
this is in the present tense. 

Of course, like everything good, this way of life may 
sometimes involve cost and risk. You might conceivably 
be put to death in the cause of making peace or of doing 
justice, but you would still carry peace and happiness in 
your heart. Persecution and obstacles never dimin- 
ished the happiness of the happy people. ‘This is plain 
truth, fact, law. We say “law” here in the same sense 
as when we call gravitation a law. You cannot get away 
from a law of life and be happy. 


There are not, however, various different or competing 
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laws of life, but merely so many forms or aspects of the 
same law. See if our text, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart,” does not give us all that we want in one word. A 
friend was lately discussing the best, worthiest, and tru- 
est form of an inscription upon a tablet for Harvey H. 
Baker, the first justice of the Boston Juvenile Court. 
He was a man who had given himself, “heart and soul 
and mind and strength,” to work out as much righteous- 
ness as our present laws and institutions permit in behalf 
of the humblest, neediest, ahd most backward children. 
He had no thought of personal gain or preferment or 
popular favor to divert or slacken the flow of his friendly 
and determined will to help these children to the utter- 
most. ‘Io have such devotion, to be single-minded and 
disinterested, is to be “pure in heart.” And so the 
words now run on the tablet:-— 
A LIFE OF RARE PURITY. 

They describe a happy and successful man, as all the 
best modern men count happiness and success. 

But the text goes on: “they shall see God.” What 
does this mean? Let us think away from ourselves for a 
moment our conventional ideas about God; and let us 
merely suppose (what we ought indeed to know) that all 
the changing world which we see isa sort of parable or 
picture-show, that in it and through it and behind it is 
what we may call the reality,—what creates and main- 
tains it, what lasts forever, while the show changes. 
Suppose that this reality is too wonderful to be described 
by any name, but that all our best words, such as Truth, 
Beauty, Will, Goodness, Life, Love, Spirit. The All 
Father, serve to express what really is, though greater 
than all words. Suppose now that there is in us, and 
especially at those times when we are at our best and 
our faculties are working together at their highest capac- 
ity, that is, when the fullest life is in us, something of 
kinship with this creative life. Suppose that it is the 
purpose of the Universal Life to share with us his truth 
and beauty and goodness and purposive will and thus 
the reality of his life. Suppose, again, that it is possible 
for each one of us to make a certain adjustment, or take 
such an attitude as to enter into the realization of this 
kinship which we share with the Universal Life, and that 
the total use that we can make of the parable world of 
outward things consists in the continual opportunity 
which it gives us, while learning things, to come into 
touch with the innermost reality, which we call spirit. 

What a marvellous supposition this is! It is the fact 
that we have in mind more or less vaguely when we come 
to church. It is the faith or the fact of religion. The 
solid reality behind all things, which lends even fleeting 
and serviceable reality to them, is what we mean (if we 
mean anything) by saying the word “God.” Do you 
believe that there is reality in this universe, or only show 
and change? The best self in us, that which thinks, 
paints pictures, aspires, has visions, sees ideals, trusts, 
and loves, loyal, devoted, faithful, true, is spirit. It is 
akin to the Spirit of Beauty; our best names are merely 
attempts to describe an infinite and eternal reality. 

There is also a mode of adjustment between our spirits 
and the Infinite Life; our great text is its key. You can 
turn on the power and the light in the darkness by the 
use of this key. Let the eye be a parable of what we 
mean. Open your eye, direct it upon its object, and, 
provided the eye is single and its vision clear, the exact 
picture of what is beyond you will be mirrored upon your 
retina. So, in the realm of the spirit, set your little will 
in accord with the Good Will, give yourself utterly to see 
and share and do what the Good Will bids, and the fact 
is, that life flows in upon you. The microcosm, the small 
self, answers back to the thought, the beauty, and the 
purpose of the macrocosm, the Great Life. ‘This is not 


‘realizing every kind of human welfare, a 


theory; it is the « experience “OF Semncierubler sel se we 
women of all ages. You can shift the language, the de- _ a 
scription, the figures of speech or illustrations, but you 
come back from them all to the meaning of the great | 
text, Happy are the people of devotion, who give them- 
selves utterly to a great end, to Love and Duty; for they — 
know and share the reality of the world, the will and the ~ 
power of God. In other words, they have life and reality, = 
answering to the life and reality of the universe. es. 
We ought to make this substantial by such simple ~~ 
facts as a child can understand. For a law of life is a a 
law everywhere, and it holds in the nursery or on the © 
playground. What is the law of the happy life for the — 
schoolboy? It is single-minded devotion, for example, — 
in the sports. Even in his study, if he once sees whatit i. 
means to be “‘pure in heart,’ that is, to be “all there” Ss 
with a fixed will to get his lessons and get them com- 
pletely, he surprises himself with his work. He takes 
Heaven over to his side! Whereas there is nothing more — 
pathetic in our easy modern education than when we — 
have to apply to the slovenly irresponsible youth the” 
terrible ancient characterization, ‘“Unstable as water, he © 
shall not excel.” a 
In the realm of art and music this principle works con-- 
spicuously. Who is the admirable and happy artist? 
The pure in heart, the man who gives himself wholly to __ 
the bidding of the Spirit of Beauty. Envy, jealousy, 
the greed of gain, the itching desire for popularity,—these = ter 
fatal enemies of art have no room in his mind. ~ a 
Why is it that we Americans have almost too often to 
remember two men, Washington and Lincoln? The fact ~ ~ 
is, that the ordinary Presidents and Congressmen and 
candidates for all kinds of public offices do not know - 
what devotion and single-mindedness mean; they blur ~~ 
their vision of the real things with petty rivalries and 
partisanship, till every civic and humane interest suffers __ 
for their mediocrity and incapacity. Not so with the | — 
real man who faces the issues of duty, truth, humanity, 
He asks no credit, or praise, or deathless fame; he ~ 
simply sees the thing to be done and gives himself todo 
it; he has life even when he seems to go down to defeat. 
Why do we not see that, not outward marks of success, - 
but men’s singleness of purpose, their pure hearts, the 
quality and motion of life in them constitutes happiness ~~ 
and success! The first rose that bloomed, before eye ~~ 
of man ever saw it, precursor of princely gardens of roses, 
was the real thing as truly as the grand hothouse bouquet 2 
that the bride wore last night in her bosom. “* 
I wish to make plain the utter democracy of our gospel. 
Please never think of the pure in heart as a little aris- 
tocracy of goodness, apart from the possibilities of or- 
dinary men and women. At our best we each enter the 
temple of the artists and lovers and the great souls. At 
our best we are their kinsmen along with psalmists and — 
poets, with statesmen and benefactors, with Jesus aul aN 
Paul, with countless heroes of truth, liberty, and justice. _ r 
At our best, and as long as we stay at our best, we knots z 
how they felt, how they dared, how they had i 
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reality, as the strong eagle whose wings press the a 
ing lift of the atmosphere. At our best we pre 
on to do our task, as if for that time ours was th 
work of the world. We were like the little childr 
were like the Sons of God singing together the 
story of creation. For the time we doubtless qui 
fied the Master of ife and had his peace in our k 
All this is closely social. We have a vision o 
co-operative commonwealth, wherein all 1 


common splendid enterprise come 
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each link yourselves with the will of Heaven. You-can- 
not be defeated. You have each three great currents of 


power flowing together —your own individual will, the ~ 


social will, and the will of God. You can conceive 
nothing more beautiful than the harmony of their motion. 
To know this for a moment and then to meet death 
would be the flash of a kind of life which cannot die. 


We come back again to the part of our text that says, 
“they shall see God.’” What do men really expect when 
they talk about seeing God? Do they suppose a time 
when they will actually view a personage, throned in a 
space, and will be enabled to say, “Now at last we see 
God,”’ having never been sure of him before? We do 
not even see our best human friend in this crude, literal 
fashion. We only learn to see and know the friend by 
pictures or parables. We may see him, as far as face and 


- form go, a whole day and not see him—that is, what we 


admire and love—at all. We begin to see the friend, as 
it were, by flashes of reality, here and there, a smile, or 
a sudden characteristic word of outspoken truth, or a 
brave act, or a gleam of tenderness—all priceless signs 
of reality, indefinable, imponderable, and yet more sub- 
stantial than libraries of argument. You now see him at 
last, that is, you know the inner nature of him in its 
beauty and integrity, so that henceforth you can never 
doubt. What has happened? You and he have an- 
swered to each other; you have shared in a common life. 
You could not have known him at all if you had not in 
you the same quality, truth for his truth, sincerity to 
meet his sincerity, love to greet love. We see and know 
God in the same way. Does any one imagine, because 
these relations are spiritual, that they are less real? The 
spiritual is the most real, the only real; it is that which 
gives any touch of the real to this changing picture-world 
and its mysteries of matter and force. 

We appeal again to quite common experiences of or- 
dinary people. I wish to show that they are experiences 
of veritable religion, as real as ever the mystics had, and 
more practically worth while. They are altogether 
spiritual also in the best sense. They are such as may 
come, and ought to come on any day to any one of us, 
and perhaps to make this henceforth a new world, as if 
a man, travelling long in a fog, were suddenly to see 
mountains and the sea. 

I want to emphasize a great need of the world. In 
some ways it is a new need. The old forms of religion 
which have mostly prevailed have proved almost helpless 
to meet the call of this stormy, suffering age. They were 
largely childish or selfish religions and lacked the grip of 
reality. These old religions, even when baptized as Chris- 
tian, are doomed, after the great war is over, to fade 
away. The world to be remade cannot use them.. Grown 


comforts and sentimentalities, and hope to see God in 


forms, through the normal daily processes of the true- 
hearted lives of plain people, each seeking to do the work 
of the Good Will in his own home and shop and school and 
stroke of the tool or word of the lesson 

a part of the motion of the great 
of the world. 
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has actually been drifting as fatally from the father’s 
will, purpose, and heart as the other whom he despises. 
He’ does not know his father’s heart. As he comes in 
from the fields with his sullen complaints, he and not the 
other suddenly appears as the alien in the home. The 
name of the father is love. The purpose of the father is 
the welfare of his children. The elder son brings envy 
and jealousy; he talks about justice, as if justice were 
the keynote either of a home or a universe. “All these 
many years,” he imagines, he has been earning rights for 
himself, while in all these years he has not learned the 
. one lesson that makes father and child friends, the lesson 
that constitutes the happy home, and the happy world 
too. The simple lesson is that life at its best consists 
in doing gladly and with a single eye in all things the will 
of the Spirit in whom we live. 


Spiritual Life. 


Is your present experience hard to bear? Yet re- 
member that never again, perhaps, in all your days 
will you have another chance of the same. Do not fly 
the lesson, but have a care that you master it while 
you have the opportunity.—Edward Carpenter. 


wt 


Men need religion now as never in the world before— 
need it as the premises of logic the conclusion they in- 
volve. The religious attitude is the supreme necessity, 
to which all knowledge, science, and experience run as 
rivers to the sea.—John W. Chadwick. 
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Father, we thank Thee that Thou has given us each 
day a newer revelation of Thyself. We thank Thee that 
Thou hast made us free, yet under the compelling in- 
fluence of a kindly universe. We thank Thee that Thou 
hast given us the greatest salvation men could have,— 
the upward tendency. Amen. 


cad 


I cannot understand why those who have given them- 
selves up to God and his goodness are not always cheer- 
ful; for what possible happiness can be equal to that? 
No accidents or imperfections which may happen ought 
to have power to trouble them, or to hinder their looking 
upward.—Saint Francis de Sales. 


& 


May your “dream barque”’ bring you during the com- 
ing season nearer the port of Realized Ideals: ideals are 
the only imperishable substances that bring peace and 
love and fulfilment to the heart of man; they are fore- 
runners of achievement as well as the surest intimations 
and proofs of immortality —LeBaron P. Cooke. 


A Civic Prayer. 


For our comfortable living, for our fair surroundings, 
for our bread without the salt of charity, for our many 
blessings which the poor must lack, we give hearty 
thanks; and we resolve that from what store we have, 
a little more than we can comfortably afford shall be 
given to those servants of the poor who seek to cheer 
forlorn homes, to lift up weary lives, to open the path 
of Opportunity, to remove old evils, and to cure the 
plague of Poverty at its very sources. This is done in 
the hope and faith that [our city] will thus become a fairer 
and better home for all alike, and that virtue, courage, 

_ and peace will increase visibly among us and bless our 
among all cities, forevermore. Amen.—Frederick 


- Almy, in the Survey. 
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EpucaTion AccORDING TO SOME MODERN 
Masrers. By Charles Franklin Thwing. 
New York: Platt & Peck Company.—The 
scholarly President of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has in this latest of his many books 
adopted a somewhat unusual method of pro- 
cedure in the carrying out of his chosen theory 
of education. Lest education should be- 
come dangerously technical, he appeals to 
“‘the spiritual masters of the race”’ to “‘ inter- 
pret what is meant by the term ‘education.’ 
Beginning with Emerson we learn that the 
scholar is the force in education and also its 
fruit ... that the scholar is both the thinker 
and the expositor likewise. He reveals, and 
he is able to reveal, because he is a learner.” 
To Emerson succeeds Carlyle as a witness, who 
asks what is the purpose realized as a result of 
education through home, school, and uni- 
versity in morals and religion? The result is 
the transformation of chaos into cosmos. 
“Education according to Ruskin” is the 
next subject heading, and President Thwing 
here takes occasion to observe that the inter- 
pretations which Ruskin gives of education 
are manifold, diverse, and inconsistent. 
“In his view, judging by the education with 
which he was more familiar, most of the at- 
tempts were conceived in unreason and 
carried out in unwisdom.” Education, ac- 
cording to John Stuart Mill, should be “‘ deep, 
broad, and high—as broad as human nature, 
as high as truth, as deep as destiny. Though 
severe is the type, it is still human.” Mr. 
Gladstone thought of life as a solemn and 
serious duty, to be entered upon reverently, 
and so pursued that the conclusion would be as 
triumphant as inevitable; not a mean and 
grovelling thing that one must shuffle through, 
but an elevated, a lofty destiny. A fifth 
witness summoned is Matthew Arnold, of 
whom President ‘Thwing rightly says, 
“Whether as critic or as poet or as educa- 
tionist, he was always an interpreter of life.” 
An exceptionally sane piece of writing is the 
article on Cardinal Newman, while we 
learn from the paper on Goethe that he 
illustrates in both his character and his 
writings the two fundamental elements of 
education, self-culture, and comprehensive- 
ness of learning. The closing pages are 
devoted to a careful summary of President 
Thwing’s positions im regard to the worth 
of education. 


PERSONALITY IN GERMAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE LUTHER. By Kuno Francke. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press.—A half- 
century ago Jacob Burckhardt gave utter- 
ance in his Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy to the theory that ‘‘in the intellectual 
history of the modern world it was the Italian 
Renaissance which first led to the ‘discovery 
of man.’ Man was conscious of himself only 
as a member of a race, people, class, family, 
or corporation—only through some general 
category: the subjective side of consciousness 
asserted itself with corresponding emphasis; 
man became a spiritual individual and recog- 
nized himself as such.”’ Dr. Francke dissents 
from this theory. ‘‘I do not believe,” he 
says, ‘‘there is a serious student in art, living 
to-day, who would subscribe to such views 
as these. To demonstrate their insufficiency, 
one would hardly need to go beyond the 
reach of French and German sculpture of 


the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” From 


ality from the very structure of medieval 
society on a somewhat larger scale. Medizval 
life, according to Dr. Francke, was dominated 
by collective consciousness while modern life 
is dominated by individual consciousness, 
but chivalry, the climax of medizevalism, 
forms a connecting link between medieval 
collectivism and modern individualism. 
Thence he proceeds to discuss the chivalric 
minnesong and the courtly epic of the thir- 
teenth century, German mysticism of the 
century following, popular song and satire, 
the fifteenth-century religious drama with 
Diirer’s Biblical illustrations, the. humanist 
enlightenment as exhibited in the character 
of Erasmus, and Ulrich von Hutton’s ideals 
of life. These six studies were originally 
delivered in the Lowell Institute course in 
January, 1915, and repeated at Cornell Uni- 
versity and_the University of California, in 
July, 1916. They are eminently readable, as 
no previous reader of Dr. Kuno Francke’s 
earlier books needs to be told, and they 
should receive a warm welcome from all 
students of this particular theme in hand. 


THE LayMaN RevaTto. A Story of a 
Restless Mind in Buddhist India at the time 
of Greek Influence. By Edward P. Buffet, 
804 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N.J.— 
This is an earnest attempt to lift the veil of 
oblivion that hangs between the modern 
world of Darwin and Spencer and the ante- 
Christian Orient, just coming under the in- 
fluence of Grecian art and thought. Alex- 
ander the Great led his victorious troops 
from city to city until he reached the con- 
fines of India. What might have happened 
if he had lived to consolidate the cities and 
provinces that had welcomed his approach 
into a vast empire, we can only dimly guess. 
As it was, Greece made its mark on India, 
and from Buddhism something, how much 
or how little nobody knows, flowed into the 
life and thought of Judea before the birth of 
Christianity. Just what effect was pro- 
duced in Upper India by Greek influence is 
the problem our author seeks to solve. He 
brings to his task vast erudition and has 
wrought out his thesis with indomitable 
patience. He has given himself with whole- 
hearted sympathy to an attempt to under- 
stand and interpret the Buddhism that held 
sway three centuries before Christ, but he 
confesses that ‘Christ is now supreme, how- 
ever usefully Buddha may be qualified to 
serve as his helper, and the demand of Chris- 
tianity to be spread everywhere is implied in 
its very nature.” 


FairH IN A Future Lire. By Alfred W. 
Martin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net.—This book marks a new depart- 
ure in the literature on immortality. Here is 
no historical survey of man’s thought on the 
subject, nor again have we here an account 
of the different conceptions of life after death 
as found in the various religious systems of 
the world. Mr. Martin’s concern is with the 
vital question, What satisfying foundation 
is there for faith in a future life? Accordingly 
he examines a succession of foundations, each 
of which has made a powerful appeal to hosts 
of thinking people. Included among these 
foundations are three to which the author 


devotes the central portion of his Boo =r? 
| this starting-point the Harvard professor | the spiritistic hypothesis, accepted by Spir- 
goes on to show this outgrowth of individu- |i ists; 
expounded by the late F. W. H. Myers of the 
Society for Psychical Research; and Karma- 
reincarnation, the Theosophical doctrine. 
After a critical analysis of these occult bases 
for the belief in a hereafter Mr. Martin turns 
to the foundation in moral experience which, 
in his judgment, offers the one only satisfy- 
ing reason for holding the immortal hope. 
The final chapter of the book is reserved for 
a discussion of the praetical hearing of the 
belief in immortality upon the conduct of 
The whole subject has been treated in 
a free, impartial, impersonal way, as prom- 
ised in the chapter on the Ethical Attitude 
to the Problem. 


THe NEw RESERVATION OF TIME AND 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


pany.—This collection of essays by the emeri- 
tus president of Dartmouth College deserves, 
and will without doubt receive, the attention 
that the words of so clear-minded a thinker 
as Dr. Tucker cannot fail to awaken. At 
the present moment the essays that most 
nearly call for notice are ‘‘ The Ethical Chal- 
lenge of the War” and “The Crux of the 
Peace Problem,” though “‘ Notes on the Prog- 
ress of the Social Conscience” lags not far 
behind in the matter of interest and value. 
In each of the seven chapters the reader is 
confronted by a problem of greater or less 
importance, a problem stated in the clearest 
of terms and with much charm of style. The 
work is constructive in character and con- 
vincing, so far as argument is concerned, and 
the reviewer cannot help regretting that he 
has so little space at his command for quota- ~ 
Here, however, we venture to give a 
short one: ‘The cessation from war may be 
prolonged for a century through causes not 
one of which may be to the honor of peace. 
The time is past, in the interest of peace, for 
balances of power and concerts of nations. 
The peace for which the world waits will rest 
upon the securities which peace has to offer 
in its own right, under its own name, 
guaranteed by its loyalties to the inalienable 
rights of men, and enforced, if need be, by the 
powers under its authority. The significant 
and encouraging fact about peace is that the © 
higher its aim and the broader its scope, the 
more practicable it seems.”’ 


A THOUSAND MILE WALK TO THE GULF. 
By John Muir. Edited by William Fred- 
eric Badé. 
Company. $2.50.—There are many readers 
to whom a book that bears the name of John 
Muir, either as author or subject, needs no 
further recommendation. This lover and — 
interpreter of nature, this keen observer, this 
cosmopolitan traveller and scientist, this ofl > 
simple, earnest man, has his friends every- a a 
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where; for he finds universal response to 
his appeal for reality, whether his readers are 
willing to accept his conditions or not. The 
present book bridges the period between his 
own The Story of My Boyhood and My First 
Summer in the Sierras. This Southern toot- 
tour affords as interesting material as his 
later journeyings. He was only twenty-nine, 
freshly enthusiastic as aman should be on his 
first great adventure in a quest that occupied 
him all his life. He tramped the Kentucky 
forests, crossed the Cumberland Mountains, 
and explored the river country of Georgia, 
made his uncertain way through the swamps 
and jungles of Florida and paid the penalty of 
his malarial illness at Cedar Keys, visited 
Cuba, and finally proceeded by a delightfully 
crooked route to California. He made 
friends with growing things and with people, 
and the record of his tramp is as fresh and 
enjoyable to-day as if it were dated this year 
instead of 1867, almost fifty years ago. 


Mountain INTERVAL. By Robert Frost. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—In these 
latest utterances of Mr. Frost’s muse he 
remains faithful to the rural New England 
he knows perfectly, and of which he has 
written in several preceding volumes. We 
cannot, except in occasional lines or detached 
passages, share the enthusiasm which vari- 
ous critics have exhibited in respect to what 
Mr. Frost terms poetry. Now and again the 
author appears to be on the verge of giving 
his hearers a thought worth their having and 
then, so far sped on his errand, he slips back 
into a region of sordid commonplaces. Can 
any one truthfully declare, after reading the 
two stanzas entitled ‘“‘A Patch of Old Snow,” 
that this is poetry? If he can so do, then 
much that we have styled poetry in the past 
is not only prose, but prose of a peculiarly 
dry and withered character into the bargain. 


“’There’s a patch of old snow in a corner 
That I should have guessed 
Was a blow-away paper the rain 
Had brought to rest. 


“Tt is speckled with grime as if 
Small print overspread it, 
The news of a day I’ve forgotten— 
If I ever read it.” 


Lacking music, lacking beauty, lacking nearly 
all that good verse should have, Mr. Frost’s 
lines afford scant entertainment for the 
reader—at least we have found but little 
more. 


THE Younc Foiks’ Book oF IpEAts. By 
William Byron Forbush. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company.—So far as we 
know, this book is unlike any other attempt 
to enlist young people on the side of right 
ambition and earnest effort. It is a large 
book, upward of six hundred pages, and it 
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apparently covers every subject connected 
with training for a useful and happy life. 
The sturdy body, the alert mind, good-fellow- 
ship, and the awakened mind are each con- 
sidered in a series of chapters, crowded with 
anecdotes and illustrations that have been 
drawn from wide sources. Mr. Forbush 
has preached little in these pages as ministers 
are generally supposed to preach, and the 
book is likely to be found, first of all, interest- 
ing to those whom it is intended to benefit. 
Mr. Forbush gives frankly the rules he set for 
himself in writing it, and every one of them 
is worth remembering by writers. ; 


CHANDRA IN INDIA. By Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
This is one of the Little People Everywhere 
Series and one of the most interesting vol- 
umes of the set. Life in a country of caste 
has conditions that are novel to children in 
whom the ambition to rise from one occupa- 
tion to a so-called higher one is allowable, 
even commendable. Yet the story of Chan- 
dra shows that even the fixed rules of caste 
cannot stifle the desire to rise. Chandra, 
born a gardener, destined for a gardener’s 
work, is eager to prove himself worthy of 
finer and better responsibilities. He tends 
faithfully his vegetable patch, but in the end 
he works in the wonderful gardens of Delhi, 
the new capital, with chance to advance. 
Among the characters are a young prince and 
an English lad, who afford contrast and va- 
riety. 


AMATEUR Circus Lire. By Ernest Balch. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Boys who have the circus instinct will find 
here instruction and encouragement. The 
author is enthusiastic over the advantages of 
such training. Tumbling, he says, is the 
best basis of all gymnastics, and the boy thus 
developed gains in strength, health, and 
grace as he can in no other way. To shine 
on the amateur vaudeville stage is, appar- 
ently, no impossible ambition for any boy 
who has the will and the patience to learn 
muscle control. Incidentally there is here 
and there a wise word for parents, as, that 
when one forbids a child to wriggle or be rest- 
less, he is interfering with nature’s process for 
muscle-kneading and correct circulation. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Edited by Frank Woodworth Pine. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.—Frank- 
lin’s autobiography has proved itself a best 
seller among books for boys, reckoning sales 
by the time that has elapsed since its first 
appearance; and the interest in it is likely to 
continue indefinitely. It is one of the books 
with which every boy ought to be acquainted, 
whether he reads it straight through or not. 
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This new edition contains ten interesting 
full-page illustrations in color by E. Boyd 
Smith and a profusion of line drawings. 
While it takes its place as a leader among 
holiday books, it has a standard value not 
dependent on the season. 


Dorotuy Dainty’s NEw Frienps. By 
Amy Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.—Dorothy Dainty 
grows up slowly, and the fifteenth volume of 
her story finds her in her first experience as a 
pupil in a public school. The characters, of 
the earlier hooks reappear, especially Nancy, 
whose varied adventures have formed a 
main part of the story of Dorothy. It must 
be confessed that some of the children are 
exceedingly ill-bred, and that it needs all the 
gentleness and good sense of Dorothy and 
Nancy to keep up the general average of 
child behavior. 


Miscellaneous. 


The November number of The Rikugo- 
Zasshi, the liberal religious monthly of 
Japan, contains a translation into Japanese 
of Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s American Unita- 
rian Association tract, ‘‘Was Jesus God?”’ 


Dean Shailer Mathews’s Spiritual Inter- 
pretation of History, published by the Har- 
vard University Press, is a book which can- 
didly examines views which belittle or deny 
spiritual forces in the course of human 
events and finds that they overlook or 
underestimate important data. The author’s 
conviction is that, truly read, history should 
renew idealism and confidence in the might 
of right. Price, $1.50. 


New Books Received. 


From the Abingdon Press, New York. 


The Undiscovered Country. By George W. Onmus. 
$1.25 net. ; 

Recovered Yesterdays in Literature. By William A. 
Quayle. $1.50 net. 
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Che Dome. 
An End. 


A little girl went counting on, 
To one—two hundred, say. 

“Ts there no end to it?” she asked, 
In quite a puzzled way. 

I told her no—she had begun, 
She might go on all day. 

“There is an end to it—this end,” 
She cried with laughter gay; 

And back she counted, back to one— 
And ended so her play. 

—Little Folks. 


Letty’s Christmas Gift. 


FRANCES HARMER. 


“T do not like her! I never shall! I never 
can!” 

Letty spoke the words with considerable 
vehemence. Her mother did not answer, 
but continued on her sewing—for the first 
time in Letty’s remembrance, not for her! 

“T can’t see why she could not be sent to 
a boarding-school. Why should she be here 
to spoil my Christmas?” 

“Even if she had been sent to a boarding- 
school” (Mrs. Bennett, carefully measured the 
sleeve to the armhole) “she must have come 
here for the holidays, Letty.” 

“Oh, she’s ruined my home,” declared the 
girl, her eyes filling with tears. ‘“‘She takes 
up all daddy’s attention.” 

She turned away, hunting for her handker- 
chief, and while she still stood facing the 
window, Doris, the cousin in question, ran 
in. 

“‘O Aunt Katherine! Thank you so much. 
You’re doing it just the way I like,” she 
cried delightedly. ‘‘I love those long lines, 
don’t you? You are so good, and Uncle 
John is just the biggest old dear! ‘There 
he comes now!”’ 

Away she danced, black curls flying, light 
feet twinkling, down the snowy path to the 
gate. Letty, at the window,—her eyes 
could not yet court publicity!—saw her give 
a leap that she might throw her arms round 
Mr. Bennett’s neck and then slip her hand 
in his as they came up the sidewalk together. 

“He’s my father!” she thought resent- 
fully. ‘Any one would think he was hers.” 

She went upstairs-for cold-water appli- 
cations, and did not go down until they were 
all seated at the supper-table. 

How she had always loved supper-time! 
How interested father and mother had al- 
ways been in her lessons, her adventures in 
games, little happenings! Now she sat, it 
seemed to her, almost unnoticed. Doris 
rattled on, provoking her father and her 
mother—Letty’s!—to constant laughter. 

“T’m going to like this school very much, 
Uncle John. I didn’t think I should at first, 
for public schools are so different. What I 
don’t like is having so few chances to show 
off the little I do know. When your head 
isn’t very well stocked, Aunt Katherine, and 
you've thought, ‘I never could answer that,’ 
to five questions, and then hear a sixth that 
you can answer, it’s awful hard luck to see it 
go to a girl who’s been madly waving her 
arms the whole time, as an indication that 
she knows everything, isn’t it?” 

“Why can’t you wave at that particular 
moment, and attract the teacher’s atten- 


-| very much at home! 
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tion?’’ laughed Mr. Bennett. 
flag toastick. Have the words ‘I know this’ 
on your flag.” 

“O Uncle John! You’resofunny! Aunt 
Katherine, may I leave my place this once, 
just to give him a kiss?” 

Without waiting for permission, which her 
aunt was too much amused to have denied, 
however, Doris ran round, kissed Mr. Ben- 
nett’s bald head, and then returned. 

“The teachers here are so funny, Aunt 
Katherine. Miss White, who taught us 
only literature and history, sat very still and 
stately—so!”’ (here she mimicked the lady 
very well)—‘‘and sent us to the board to dis- 
play—what we knew or did not know. But 
the one here darts about, and we do the still 
and stately stunts!” 

“T thought you spoke just now of exces- 
sive activity in the waving of arms.” Mr. 
Bennett was so well entertained that silent 
Letty could have cried. 

“Oh, I was queenlike in my dignity. So 
were all the girls who didn’t know much,” 
laughed Doris. 

“Why is Letty so quiet?’”’ suddenly asked 
Letty’s father. “How has school gone 
to-day, dear?”’ 

Letty had some trouble to steady her voice. 

“Not as nicely as usual, daddy,” she 
managed to say. ‘‘For one thing, Doris 
manages to attract so much attention that 
several of us didn’t get a chance to recite.” 

The bitterness in her tone was unmistak- 
able. Doris, glancing at her cousin in some 
astonishment, flushed scarlet, and applied 
herself to her dessert. 

When the meal was over, Mr. Bennett 
summoned Letty. Doris was offering her 
services to her aunt. 

“« Please let me put away the silver, Aunt 
Katherine. I just love tucking the forks 
and spoons into their little beddibies. The 
preserve goes on the top shelf, doesn’t it, 
the cake into the cake-box? Now, won’t you 
say lam yourright hand? Won’t you say”— 

The parlor door shut in the middle of 
Doris’s sentence. 

“Now, daughter, what is the trouble?” 
asked Mr. Bennett. 

“© daddy,” Letty burst out, “I’m so un- 
happy! Doris has my place! She comes 
first with you and mother all the time, and 
even Miss Sharp smiled at her when she in-, 
terrupted her to-day. If any one of us had 
done that, we’d have beer called down for 
ill manners.” 

“Don’t you suppose,” suggested her 
father, “that Miss Sharp was doing just 
what we are doing—making things easy for 
a stranger?” 

Letty thought a minute. 

“Well, she might be,” she admitted; “but 
Doris isn’t a stranger to you, daddy. She’s 
17? 

“T think I'll take you into my confidence, 
daughter,” said Mr. Bennett. ‘Some years 
ago her father (my brother, your uncle 
George) and I each received a small legacy. 
I was just then in great need of money, to 
buy a share in the business that I am now 
in. He insisted on lending me his legacy 
indefinitely.” 

‘But you paid him back, daddy!” cried 
Letty. : 

“T did. But not when he had the greatest 
need of it, for then it was impossible. 
really suffered all his business life for that 
loan to me; but he would never allow me to 
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your aunt too, is there pat 
overdo, to his only child?” 

“No, I suppose not; but that amas it 
no easier for me,” Letty’s grudging answer 
came. ‘‘Sheseems to have more right in my 
home than F have.” ek 

“Not a bit of it. That no one could ever — 
take your place, you ought not need to be 
told,” said her father. “Now, daughter, — 
I have made you my partner. Help me to ~~ 
pay my debt of love—by feeling nice to Doris.” fe 

“Oh, I will try,” cried Letty, kissing her — 
father; “I’ll do my best.” ; a 

For a day or two things went ‘better, but = 
three days before Christmas she discovered a 
that the gold watch he had named—upon re- 
quest !—as her choice of a Christmas gift would 
not be forthcoming. at 

“Father has some unexpectedly - heavy a 
payments to make, dear,” explained her ; 
mother. “‘He might have managed one 
gold watch, but not two.” . 

“You think,” Letty turned scarlet, “that 
whatever I have, Doris must have?” =. 

“We certainly think it would not be nice ‘ay 
to make a marked difference in your presents, = 
dear,” was her mother’s gentle reply. a. 
“Then I don’t want a watch, or anything- . 
else,” flashed out Letty. — 

Just then the telephone rang. Her Sun- _ 
day-school teacher asked for help in the : 
Christmas decorations. She answered joy-~ é 
fully, and was soon on her way to the pretty — 
little Gothic church. 4 4 

“You are so light and sure in athletics Sg 
that we thought you could help us by running 
up the step-ladder,” said her teacher, with — 
a smile. x2 

As she worked happily the thought came . 
that it was nice to be, for once, without 
Doris’s chatter and _ self-importance to 
throw all she did into the shade. 

A good many of the ladies had to hurry 
home for supper preparations. Miss Beck 
and Letty offered to clear up. 

Some one came to ask a question and Miss — 
Beck walked to the door, explaining. Soit 
came about that Letty was left alone in the 
sacred and lovely place. A strange, sweet, 
solemn feeling came over her. How good = 
it all looked! How good it was to be here 
alone, no hard thoughts, no secret grudge in — 
one’s heart! Then came the thought-—— ~ 

“Can I give that grudge to God? Can 
with his help, fight it down? How glad 23 
daddy would be, too.” = 

Miss Beck found Letty a little silent on 
the way home, but she was glad when the ~ 
girl lifted a sweet, bright face and said:— 

“Thank you for calling me up. I was: 
thankful to come.” 

Letty found her resolution, however, sorely 
tried during the next few days. ori 
chatter seemed endless. It was 


touch of malicious satisfaction that 
observed that even her mother was a 
weary of it at times. 


and saved their friends’ gifts for b 
the “real day,” as Letty termed 
the evening meal was over—for 
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Letty dragged her father in, eagerly. 
They paused at the door. The tree, ablaze 
with candles, was gay with sparkling tinsel. 
Letty caught her mother’s hand and stood 
between her parents. 

“Tsn’t Christmas lovely?” 


“Just that. Lovely, full of love,” said 
her father. ‘‘Where is Doris?” . 

For a moment the light went out of Letty’s 
heart. Then came her battle. This grudge 
must not be on Christmas Day. 

“T’ll find her,’’ she volunteered, and ran 
up to her cousin’s room. 

There was no answer to her knock. To 
make sure that Doris was not within, she 
opened the door. 

There was the object of her search kneeling 
by the little white bed, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“Why, Doris!” faltered Letty. ‘‘Don’t 
cry, dear. It’s Christmas Eve, and we all 
want you at the tree.” 

“Ask Uncle John to excuse me,” came 
in muffled tones from Doris. “I—I’m 
going to bed.” 

Letty went to her. 

“T want you at the tree,” 
Doris rose and faced her. 

“No, you don’t.” She was conquering her 
grief. “You never want me anywhere. 
You wish I were not here, and yet I’ve done 
my best. I’ve done what the minister at 
home, when he said good-by, told me to do. 
‘Don’t wrap yourself up in your grief,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t cast your shadow over others. 
Try to be cheerful for their sakes. Enter 
into their lives.’ I’ve tried to do that, but 
I can’t any more.’”’ She dropped her head 
on the pillow. “Last year I had my own 
father and mother; and you, who have both 
yours, don’t like them to like me, even.” 

Letty’s face turned scarlet. She under- 
stood, now, that what she had thought 
lightness and even self-importance was 
merely the exaggeration of the effort Doris 
had made to hide her grief. It was as if 
scales had fallen from her eyes. 

“O Doris!” She knelt down beside the 
bed. “Forgive me! I didn’t understand 
you, but I do now. Come with me, dear. 
We'll be real sisters, Doris, if you’ll let us.” 
She grew rather confused as to words. “‘ Now, 
we all want you at the tree.” 

Doris let herself be persuaded. Letty 
threw her arms round her, and they went 
down to the Christmas tree together, and 
Letty knew, as she had never known before, 
that peace that is good-will to men—to all! 


she repeated. 


Lost. 

One morning Mintie Dean awoke in a 
strange room. She was frightened at first, 
then she remembered being carried, half- 
awake, from the train in father’s arms. She 


“Mother,” she said, after breakfast, 
“mayn’t we go out now and hunt the ocean? 
We cannot see it here!” 

™‘Not this morning,” said mother. “I 
shall be busy unpacking, and you children 
would get lost if you went alone. But, if 
you will promise not to go off the pavement 
nor off the street, you may go downstairs a 
little while.” 

“Oh, yes’m! We'll not!”’ 
and the boys, with one voice. 

The street was a quiet one, between two 
busy avenues; but to the small country 
children it seemed wildly exciting. Poppy 
counted twenty teams passing in no time, 
and presently they heard a burst of music. 

“There’s a band comin’,” cried Mintie. 

“Tet’s go see it,” said Poppy, boldly, 
running down the pavement. 

“Oh, don’t run!” said Mintie, in a horri- 
fied voice. “This is the city!” 

So with a very dignified air they walked 
down to the corner, but there was no band 
in sight. There was only a wonderful hand- 
organ on wheels, with two dark, jolly-faced 
men to push it along and turn the crank. 
The children followed the organ to the 
avenue, and stood there, watching and listen- 
ing until it was out of sight. Then they 
turned and strolled slowly back. 

“Which is our house?” said Mintie. 

“Ho! I can pick it out in a minute,” said 
Poppy. ‘“‘There were lions on the steps.” 

But, dear me, there were six houses that 
had lions on the steps. The children looked 
at each other, with growing terror. 

“TI wants my mother,’ said Peepy with 
quivering lips. 

“Peepy Dean,” said Mintie, sternly, al- 
though her own voice trembled, ‘“‘don’t you 
dare to cry! What would the city people 
think? And don’t you for a minute let on 
that we’re lost, right in front of our own 
house. I’d be ashamed to death! We'll 
walk up and down, and mother will come to 
look for us after a while.”’ 

The three forlorn but proud little souls 
marched drearily up and down the wide 
pavement. The street that had seemed so 
gay was full of hidden terrors now, and 
presently Mintie saw a sight that shook even 
her brave heart. 

“There comes a policeman,’’ she whispered. 

She had never seen a policeman, but she 
had seen many pictures of them, and knew 
that they always wore blue uniforms. 

“Tf he finds we’re lost, he’ll take us to the 
police-station. That’s what they always do 
with lost children,” she said. 

“Hello, children!’”’ said the policeman. 
‘‘Where did you come from?” 

Too terrified to speak, Mintie pointed up- 
ward with a small, uncertain forefinger. 

“Ye don’t say!” said the policeman, look- 
ing up at the sky, witha grin. “Come all the 
way down last night? Must have got some 
wet, I guess. There was consid’ble shower 
*bout four o’clock.”’ 


cried Mintie 


At that, Mintie found her voice. 

“TI meant up at the top of the house,” 
she said with dignity. 

“Oh, I see!” laughed the officer. ‘‘ Which 
house?”’ 


That was a terrible question. The chil- 
dren looked at each other, then Mintie looked 
up and down the row of houses, then she 
looked at the in. There was 


policeman again. 
Mintie. | “ts over be-| something in his face that won her confidence. 


“We don’t know,” she said frankly. 
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The policeman threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. 

“Never mind, dear,’ he said kindly, as 
Mintie’s face grew scarlet. ‘‘There’s bigger 
and older folks than you gets mixed up over 
these houses that looks all alike. Your 
name’s Dean, isn’t it?” 

Mintie nodded. 

“I thought so. I happened to hear the 
grocer on the corner say that a family named 
Dean was goin’ to move into the top of flat 
No. 315; and it’s jest three doors from here. 
Remember the number, and ye won’t git lost 
again.” 

““He’s just like other folks,” said Mintie, 
admiringly. 

“Dust like other folks,’’ murmured Peepy. 

Poppy stood silent and motionless, gazing, 
until the blue-coated figure turned the corner. 
Then he sighed deeply, and, with the air of 
one who after long thought has made up his 
mind forever, he announced, “‘When I am a 
man, I shall be a policeman.” 

“Me, too,” echoed Peepy, taking tiny 
strides up and down the pavement, and 
swinging an imaginary club.—Mary Mar- 
shall Parks, in the Morning Star. 


A New Pet. 


A woodchuck is an unusual pet, but not an 
impossible one, as proved by the experience 
of a family in Bath, Me. The woodchuck 
was captured and tamed. Last summer it 
was thought he might like his liberty, so the 
man of the house took him to the woods and 
set him loose. But, when the man started 
for home again, he heard a pattering behind 
him, and there was the woodchuck, following 
like a dog. The inference was clear, and the 
appeal too strong to be resisted; and the 
little fellow went back to the family who had 
been taking care of him, and there still abides 
in peace and contentment. He has learned 
many clever tricks, itis said. Indeed, of the 
intelligence of woodchucks nobody ever sug- 
gested a doubt. 


Mary found it exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend the subject of the formation of 
English plurals. 

Finally she mastered the common forms, 
but proper names continued to be a barrier 
to her progress. 

To the inquiry, ‘Can the word ‘Homer’ 
be pluralized?’”’ she confidently answered, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Homer are in the garden,” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1564. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday- acdicels are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles * 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charg 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to = 
constant demands for service. 
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The Church in.Dafath, Minn. 


The First Unitarian Church in Duluth, 
of which Rey. George R. Gebauer is min- 
ister, started about thirty years ago. It 
is representative of many of our Western 
churches, which generally are rather weak 
in body, but strong in soul, and yield an 
influence out of proportion to the number 
of their listed adherents. On the whole, 
the liberal man in the West has scanty 
regard for church traditions and organi- 
zation, and even more are liberals of the 
Nicodemus sort, who share Unitarian views, 
but prefer to remain in the church to which 
they nominally belong, dominated by con- 
ventional and social considerations. ‘‘Nor 
name, nor form, nor ritual creed”’ avail here 
in the West, and the minister must depend 
for success altogether upon himself and the 
power of truth and love. Neither name of 
church nor its glorious history help him in 
the least; on the contrary, they often 
stand in his way. But if it be the mission 
of a church to spread the gospel of pure 
religion and undefiled by superstition, even 
our weakest churches deserve much credit. 

From this point of view Duluth is a real 
mission-church, a church which has a great 
mission. It is fighting the battle for right 
and truth altogether independently and far 
removed from the inspiring touch of fellow- 
ship. We may boast here of a very attrac- 
tive and convenient church building, erected 
five years ago and nearly paid for. The 
Sunday morning service is well attended, 
and the percentage of strangers and visitors 
from other churches is very marked. Yet 
the main mission work of the pulpit is done 
through the columns of the newspapers, 
which publish on Monday a fair report of 
the sermon as given by the minister. The 
minister selects for publication the portion 
of his sermon best adapted for the needs of 
a public which cares more for religion and 
moral quickening than theology. The cir- 
culation of the two papers is about 50,000, 
and there are plain indications that these 
sermons are widely read and bear fruit. 
Comments about the same and words of 


appreciation frequently, almost daily, come 
to the minister from most unexpected quar- 
ters. That this newspaper parish with its 
expectations has an influence upon the selec- 
tion of the subject, and calls forth a broader 
and deeper interpretation of religion, is of 
course obvious. 

Aside ‘from this publicity enterprise the 
church work proceeds in the general routine 
way, forced by conditions. No social work 
of any sort is tndertaken directly by the 
organization, but here, as elsewhere, many 
of the members as well as the minister are 
active in whatever good work may be under- 
taken for the betterment of social condi- 
tions. The women have a very active so- 
ciety, which raises the money needed for 
paying for organist and soloist. Men and 
women are also combined in the Unitarian 
Men’s Club, which meets six times during 
the season. At these occasions supper is 
served and is followed by an interesting 
address from some able speaker on some 
timely subject, often concerning the welfare 
of the community, continued by lively dis- 
cussions. About fifty to seventy-five people 
come together at these meetings, which are 
open to everybody. The Sunday-school also 
is doing good work. Unity Social Club for 
young people of all ages, from seventeen to 
seventy, was killed by the long spell of severe 
cold last winter, but the minister is about to 
organize a new social and study club, which 
will be able to survive even continuous zero- 
weather. 


Liberal Evangelism. 


“Brotherhood is the cure for all our social 
ills,’’ said Rev. W. A. Tuttle of Brookfield, 
“working in kindly ministrations, in merci- 
ful laws, in the just execution of those laws. 
This good-will creeping into one heart to-day 
and into another to-morrow is the spirit of 
Christ which will possess more and more 
powerfully those hearts. Thus goodness 
will do an ever-enlarging work—this is the 
salvation of the world. Brotherhood means 
that our thought, our love, our labor be given 
not to self, but to those who need it.” 
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_ At the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Littleton, Mass., Rev. Oliver Jay 
Fairfield said: ‘‘We claim earth’s every man 
a brother since our liberal faith rests on the 
firm foundation taught by Jesus that God is 
our Father and the best and truest part of 
our nature claims kinship with him. We are 
then members of one divine family, living 
one common life; so our faith aims to recon- 
stitute society, regenerate reform, and uplift 
the entire human race.”’ 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Nashua, N.H.: 
“God is our Father, and infinitely more. 
We are his children; we inherit the nature of 
our Divine Parent. The fire that flames in 
the sun and the fire that burns in the grate 
are one. The sun is incarnate in the blaze 
upon your hearth. The Being of God and 
the being of man are one. God is incarnate 
in his children. Every soul ought to: rise 
into this beautiful, wonderful consciousness 
and say, as Jesus said, ‘I and my Father are 
one.’ To attain unto this vision is to be 
born again.” ; 

Rev. H. H. Mott, Norton, Mass.: “Certain 
great convictions grow out of the belief that 
God is our Father: the driving force behind 
the world is a force of benevolence; happi- 
ness is the ultimate destiny of all creatures; 
all sinners will be not let off, but at last 
brought to repentance and redeemed; all 
prayers are answered, though it may be ina 
way other than we expect.”’ 

Rev. H. Van Ommeren, Unitarian Church, 
Nantucket,-Mass.: “‘The firm conviction that 
God is the Father of all sorts and conditions 
of men generates a spirit of tolerance and 
trust toward mankind in general. A just and 
magnanimous spirit toward mankind will 
create a just and generous notion of God. 
As one man said when he for the first time 
listened to a sermon on the larger faith, ‘If 
what you say is true, no man ought ever to 
do a mean act.’ He who exercises the larger 
faith in God will naturally take a broader 
view of man.” 


The Christmas sermons in many Unitarian 
churches in New England included a state- 
ment of the Unitarian belief concerning the 
personality of Jesus. While recognizing the 
wholesome human joy which grows up around 
Christmas customs, and accepting the 
spiritual truths which are contained in the 
legends and poetry of the stories of the coming 
of Jesus into the world, there was an affirma- 
tion of the Unitarian belief that Jesus is 
best accounted for as a normal human per- 
sonality-than as a deified man. In his per- 
sonality we see the supreme example of the 
human will impelled by the divine will, and 
a human character transformed by its con- 
secration to the eternal purpose. We see 
‘the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Rev. A. L. Hudson, First Parish, Quiney 
(the church of the Presidents), said, in regard — 
to the personality of Jesus: ‘“‘In all ages 
great personalities have marked the path-_ 
way of human progress) Every important 


world-religion has found its origin and its — 


source of power in a single great personality, 
which, in some especial way, has been identi-— 


fied with the Divine Will. In the past the 
proof of this identity has seemed to depend — 
upon the happening of some supernatural. — 
event or series of events. The human mind 


has seemed to need evidence of sometl 
abnormal, fantastic, contrary to known 
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this state of mind. Modern thought has 
outgrown this childish demand for miracles, 
and, more and more, thinking people have 
come to conceive the Divine Life as ex- 
pressing itself in spiritual rather than in 
supernatural ways. When this distinction is 
clearly understood, we shall recognize the 
founder of the Christian religion as presenting 
in his own personality the perfect blending 
of the human and divine—the revelation of 
the life of God in the soul of man. Thus 
conceived, the personality of Jesus becomes 
at once the light, the hope and promise of 
mankind. If he was a supernatural being, 
then his example is of little use to me, but if 
by his fidelity to what exists also in you and 
me then he becomes the revelation of a 
Divine Fatherhood which is wuniversal— 
possibility of sonship which is open to us all. 
Thus he becomes for all time the leader, 
guide, and savior of mankind.” 

Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton said: “Jesus 
of Nazareth was a man of good-will and 
truth, which make for peace and abounding 
life. He had the courage to break the tra- 
ditional system of formal religion and give 
free flow to man’s spiritual life. Though he 
perished, the tragic manner of his death held 
his spirit in memory above the succeeding 
rush and flow of the centuries. Above the 
memory of his hero-cross still shines his Star 
of Truthfulness, and his noble spirit leads 
its way of good-will and righteousness. Not 
the Christ of theological imagination, of 
creed or of dogma, but the Jesus of human 
truth and abundant life, we follow with 
reverent steps.” 

“The attempts to deify Jesus have made 
him unreal,” said Rev. Manley B. Townsend 
of Nashua, N.H. ‘‘Coming in contact with 
paganism, Christianity became corrupted 
from its simplicity. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is a sort of modified polytheism,— 
due to the influence of paganism. It is the 
duty of modern Christianity to rescue the 
person of Jesus from its mythical traditions 
and restore him as the friend, teacher, and 
brother of the race. The legend of the 
Bethlehem star is a symbol of Jesus himself. 
He was the star who rose in the east. To 
him, ever since, the wise men of the world 
have been coming, bringing to him their best 
gifts, and receiving from him light and 
guidance and peace and joy.” 


A Noble Decision. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
During the past few months, as one of the 


been praying and laboring to mitigate 
the suffering in those countries, I have re- 
with the money contributions for 
countries many touching messages. 

not a few of those messages I thought I 
_ read in modern language the Gospel story of 
_ the widow’s mite. Yet I am constrained to 

hat none 
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Then she asked them whether they would be 
willing to give up the presents which they 
should have on the Sunday-school Christ- 
mas tree and take the money that would be 
spent on them, together with the Christmas 
Sunday offering, and send it to the children 
of Syria. The reason (stated in her letter to 
me) why she selected Syria was “because it 
was the land in which Jesus was born, and it 
seemed fitting at this Christmas time to do 
something for the children in the land of his 
birth.” She further writes: “I had the 
children vote by ballot, and of the fifty-odd 
votes cast all but four voted to do as I sug- 
gested. I did not urge them . . and the 
very large majority did not hesitate a mo- 
ment in making their decision.” A check 
for twenty-five dollars came with this gracious 
message. 

This noble decision is one of the things 
which should be spoken of ‘‘ wheresoever the 
gospel is preached.” 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Loyson Soldiers’ Hospital in 
Paris. 


Once more the Christian Register prints an 
appeal in behalf of a noble charity whose call 
is instant and pressing—the work which is 
being done so devotedly and effectively for 
convalescent and suffering soldiers, Belgian 
and French from the invaded departments, 
by Mrs. Laura (Jayne) Hyacinthe Loyson at 
her home, for two years past converted into 
a hospital and refuge, at number 110 rue du 
Bac in Paris. 

We reproduce to-day extracts from a letter 
just received from Mrs. Loyson, whose dis- 
closures reveal the horror of war, the urgency 
of the need, and the beautiful, altruistic ser- 
vice rendered to suffering humanity by means 
chiefly furnished her by the constituency of 
the Christian Register. But the letter does 
not tell of her own toils, sacrifices, and sor- 
rows, and the drain upon her personal sym- 
pathies, the discomforts of her family, two 
of the younger members of which had to be 
sent to hospitals for grave operations, her 
constant anxiety concerning her husband, 
attached to the General Staff, and away on 
dangerous missions often for long weeks, dur- 
ing which no word comes to them of his where- 
abouts and state of health. 


Dear Friends,—I feel I have long owed you 
another short account of what I have been 
able to do. If I have not done so sooner, it 
is because there has never been a pause in 
my activity; up to this date 530 soldiers and 
several officers have been my guests. 

Week after week, month after month, the 
men have kept arriving, and as all the men 
are either from the invaded departments, 
Belgians or foreign volunteers, unable to go 
home for leave or convalescence, I try to keep 
in touch with them after they return to the 
front, so the task grows ever heavier. 

It is simple work, however, and has con- 
tinued as described, It consists in giving a 
home fo these homeless soldiers, caring for 
and building up the health of convalescents, 
supplying—when funds admit—limbs to the 
mutilated, helping the maimed while they 
learn new professions. They have books, 
magazines, and games, and a phonograph 
that is a source of perpetual delight. 
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The poor fellows, whose homes are in the 
enemy’s hands, are harder to handle than the 
convalescents. They arrive directly from 
the front, uncouth, still covered with the 
mud of the trenches, and wild for freedom. 
Many whom I ask, ‘“‘What do you want to 
do during your leave?” give me the same 
answer, a heartbreaking one, “Forget! any- 
thing to forget!” When one thinks of the 
cold, the wet, the hunger, the pain and an- 
guish they have lived through, is it not easy 
to understand? ‘They walk the streets, look 
in all the shop windows like children, go to 
picture shows, and when their time is up 
return to the front quite simply—feeling that 
they have had a beautiful time. 

Many former convalescents have come 
back—sick or wounded for the second time. 
One man, a young fellow, has been wounded 
three times, and spent his convalescence in 
my home. Another has been back ‘four 
times. It is a great joy to me to see them 
come back as they would go home. Most of 
my men are still without news of their fami- 
lies, but a small percentage are beginning to 
receive the long-coveted line that tells them 
their families are living. The card is a 
printed formula that runs, ‘‘—— is in good 
health and lacks nothing.” The name or 
names are added by hand, but, alas! not in 
the handwriting they long to see. No detail 
is given, and the men long for every detail. 
Still these cards drive them almost beside 
themselves with joy, coming after two years 
of anguish and doubt. Sometimes, also, 
these cards bring in the same impersonal way 
such words as these: ‘Mrs. —— is dead,” 
“Mr. is dead,” or “‘ The child is dead,” 
and then the man is faced with blank dismay. 
For some all is finished. It is a bitter ordeal 
and the bravest sink under it. 

Some of my more sensitive men have grown 
quite ‘‘odd”’ since the war, after the terrible 
life that modern warfare has forced on them. 
Recently I had a case of ‘‘gentle insanity,” 
evidently not noticed at the front. When 
he came to me he paid attention to no one, 
but settled down in a corner and with old 
sardine-boxes, bullets, and lighted candles 
about him started soldering some mysterious 
object that never took shape, though he 
worked at it from morning to night. He 
never spoke except one day when rousing 
himself suddenly he held forth about his 
“ancestors,” all peasants. Was his story 
real or imaginary? I cannot tell. He drew 
word-pictures from century to century that 
the other soldiers listened to open-mouthed. 
He was sent to the hospital and is getting the 
care he needs. ‘Twelve of my former con- 
valescents have since been taken prisoners, 
and the task of supplying them with food 
and other necessities forms an important 
item of my work. Some have been griev- 
ously wounded and need foods, tonics, cough 
medicines, etc. 

It is a most moving sight to see the coming 
back of our men as one meets them at the 
station, some maimed, some crippled, some 
blind, some paralyzed and carried on stretch- 
ers; but all overflowing with joy, all of us 
laughing and weeping at once! 

A young prisoner of mine was married 
not-long before the war. His little first baby 
was born in a cellar, under heavy bombard- 
ment, lived a few months, and then died, as 
cellar babies always die. In that same cellar 
her sister’s little child of two shared the same 
fate. The father of this second child had 
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already died of wounds. Then the sister was 
cut in two by a shell, and her father, an old 
miner, grievously wounded. As the little 
wife was living in the military zone, her hus- 
band, still a soldier, could not go there to her. 
So I had her come to Paris to see him here 
and help him decide what profession he would 
learn, now that he is crippled. The joy of 
this young couple, figuring up just forty years 
between them, was beautiful to behold, after 
their two long years of hardship. I settled 
them in a small lodging near by, and they 
came in to me for their meals. 

Another of my soldiers was a rough old 
fellow in the forties, disreputable, and mani- 
festly a drunkard, but still not drinking while 
in my care, and strangely silent. As he was 
bidding me good-by, however, he burst into 
tears, and told me that never in his life had 
he been so happy as during his stay in my 
home. He had been abandoned when a baby 
by his parents, and no one had ever loved 
him but the poor old country woman, now 
dead, who had brought him up. “I am just 
a ruffian,” he said, “all my life tramping the 
highways, and came to you covered with 
vermin, and you put me in a little white bed 
and took care of me.” The “little white 
bed” had melted his heart completely. 

It is a great satisfaction to see the poor 
fellows take up life again and find a share of 
earthly happiness. Each soldier has his tale, 
each is a human life, infinitely precious in 
normal times, but how very much more so 
now to any one who stoops to look lovingly 
over their individual hardships. 

Such are the men that pass through my 
little home kept up by your generosity. 
Now, my dear friends, I come to you again, 
and ask, Will you continue to help me,— 
help me to give a home to the homeless, help 
me that the prisoners may suffer less, that 
now and again a ruffian may sleep in a little 
white bed and weep at the joy of it, that now 
and again a soldier with limb amputated 
may be given a good artificial limb and started 
again in life? 

Times are growing harder as the war goes 
on, living is daily more expensive; but these 
men are doing their duty to the end. Will 
you help me to do mine also to the end and 
prove once again that American hearts are 
as great as the calamity which has stricken 
the world? 

LaurRA HYACINTHE LoYSON. 
Paris, 110 rue du Bac. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Previously acknowledged........ eee a! 
Miss Julia Lyman (additional). . 50.00 
C. M. B. (additional)... ......... 10.00 
Mrs. George Walker............ 5.00 
Mrs. George Sanderson. ......... 10.00 
Mrs. Edwin §S. Stackpole (addi- 

taney ey ee ee 25.00 
A Friend (additional)............ 25-00 
Miss Lilian F. Clark. ........... 10.00 
Bb) B. (additional) ex. .6s <4 2k 3.00 
CAS Arnold. no cheke ee inte 2.00 
ES. Thatcher Joop 22 soe dabei 2.00 


Concord War-Relief Committee 


fadattiorialy., 2... 2, fete ee 25.00 
Miss Caroline B. Shaw (additional) 2.00 
Miss Isabella L. Grant (additional) 20.00 
Mrs. Abbie L. Wendte (additional) 50.00 

$2,253-67 


Sent Mrs. Loyson, $2,270.03. 


Contributions may be sent to Mrs. A. L. 
Wendte, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, 
Mass. 


Earth has no grief that Heaven cannot heal, 
However deep the pain. 

Help us, O tender Lord, this truth to feel. 
This healing balm to gain. 

We are so weak, O Comforter Divine, 

Teach us to know that all our griefs are Thine. 


Earth has no grief that Heaven cannot cure 
If we have faith, and pray; 
The healing may he slow, but it is sure, 
In His own time, and way, 
He sends us comfort, helps us to resign, 
To say, through tears, “Thy way, O Lord! not mine.” 
—B. M. Wills, in The English Bookman. 


Chicago Letter. 


The Christmas season finds the Chicago 
churches as busy as usual, the Sunday-school 
services mostly being held December 24 and 
the tree and festivities on Christmas Day. 

At the First Church there are two study 
classes, led by the minister, Mr. Pulsford; 
those on Tuesday afternoon being attended 
by The Alliance, those on Friday evenings 
being held for the men. These classes have 
completed the study of Nietzsche’s “‘Zara- 
thustra’’ which they began last year and are 
now taking a course dealing with that pre- 
Christian development of Greek thought 
which in so many ways anticipated our 
modern scientific position. This is to lead 
up to a systematic consideration of the re- 
ligion of the great Roman Stoics, to which it 
is the intellectual background. Marcus 
Aurelius’ ‘‘To Himself’ will be used as a 
text-book. The Alliance has a very active 
welfare committee, sewing for the visiting 
nurses associations, doing Red Cross work 
by making the much-needed pillow-pads, 
taking orders for sewing from the members 
to raise money for philanthropic purposes— 
instead of the usual bazaar—and raising 
money for scholarships in vocational guidance. 
A committee of this Alliance has been ap- 
pointed to take an especial interest in the 
Sunday-school and serve as advisory board 
to it. This is a result of suggestions made 
by Mrs. Atherton at the last Associate Alli- 
ance meeting. 

Unity Church held its annual meeting for 
the election of officers and the transaction 
of business on December 18. From the re- 
ports of the officers of the different branches 
of the church organizations it was clear that 
the past year had been an active one, and 
the treasurer’s report showed that the fiscal 
year closed with all bills paid and a respect- 
able sum in the treasury. Mr. David L. 
Hicks was elected to succeed Mr. Cleveland 
as treasurer. It has become an established 
custom to precede this business meeting with 
a fellowship supper and to conclude it with 
a programme consisting of music and im- 
promptu speeches from members of both 
sexes. About seventy sat down at the tables, 
and the spirit of the meeting was that of a 
real family - gathering. At the monthly 
meeting of the Men’s Club on December 13 
one of the members, Dr. Jaques Holinger, 
gave a most interesting talk on ‘‘The Swiss 
Army.’ Dr. Holinger spoke from personal 
experience and with great pride pointed out 
the various elements which help to make 
this army the most efficient in the world. 
The Alliance had its annual bazaar and dinner 


on November 23. The attendance was so | 
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large that quite a sities could ‘not be ace 
commodated with supper. 

The Third Church held ts annual supper 
and bazaar December 8, which was un- 
usually successful. The Fellowship Club is 
studying Dewey’s “‘ How to Think”’ on alter- 
nate Monday evenings, led by the minister, 
Dr. Mann. On intermediate evenings Fred- 
erick C. Howe’s book on municipal problems 
is the basis of the discussion with some lead- 
ing masterpieces of the drama once a month.” 
Mrs. A. M. Lewis entertained The Alliance ~ 
of the Third Church at lunch early in De- 
cember, and at the meeting later there were 
many plans discussed for the future. The 
programme is planned so that each meeting 
will be in charge of one member, who will 
arrange all details. Senator and Mrs. 
Mason will open their beautiful home to the 
society as usual on New Year’s Eve. 

The Geneva Alliance still holds together, 
though the church is closed, the rent of the 
parsonage keeping itin repair. The meetings 
are usually held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Niles Wheeler. The members are 
sewing for a local hospital and local charity 
needs and for the Chicago branch of the Red 
Cross. They keep always on hand material 
from which they make articles called for from 
other Alliances. Every such call is re- 
sponded to. 

Mrs. Olivia Woodward Chamberlain (Mrs. 
Paul M.), vice-president of the National 
Alliance for the Middle West, has returned 
from her third trip over the territory assigned 
to her. This trip included Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. She finds most interesting and 
hopeful conditions all through this country, 
though the work is done at a great disad- 
vantage. The visit of an official of the 
National Alliance is unusually acceptable on 
account of the isolation of these scattered 
churches, and the enthusiasm aroused has an 
influence through the entire field. These 
visits were made special occasions with good 
attendance and the utmost cordiality. In 
most of the churches the ministers are young ~ 
men who are doing heroic work ably assisted 
by equally enthusiastic wives. 

In Nebraska at Omaha they had just had 
a reception to Rev. and Mrs. Leavens that — 
had been well attended and most enjoyable. 
They hope to have the new church in less 
than a year. At Lincoln, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Weatherly are in charge, everything is 
wide-awake and most encouraging. 

In Kansas the whole field is most invitee 
for hard work. At Wichita a new idea had 
been worked out. A “Christmas Shop” 
was held, all societies joining in one large 
sale. 
the price desired and the name of the society. 
sending it and that amount was credited to , 
that society. An inspiring spirit of competi- 
tion was aroused and the results were most — 
satisfactory. 


aa. 


At Lawrence Mr. Backus has an enthusias- ce’ 


Each article sent in was ‘marked with — cM 
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under Mr. Reese, is very active in civic work. 
‘Davenport is making preparation to celebrate 
its half-century of existence. Keokuk and 
Iowa City are very much alive and making 
good records for themselves. In the latter 
the problem of the State University looms 
large, as it does in all university towns. In 
no better way can the denominational funds 
be expended than by furnishing a student 
assistant in all such churches, equipped 
psychologically for work among the students. 
The minister cannot do everything required 
to be done at those important points. At 
Sioux City an orchestra has been organized 
that adds to the interest in the services. 
F. LEB. 


The Young People’s Religious 
CTnion, 


The Topic List. 


The general topic for January is ‘‘ Power 
through Self-Control,’? and the discussions 
this month ought to be very practical in 
nature. This is a good month to interest 
some of the younger members of your Union, 
by asking them either to prepare short papers 
on the topics or to take part in the dis- 
cussions. It is always a good plan to invite 
some of the older classes in the Sunday-school 
to attend a meeting of the Union, when the 
discussion is likely to prove interesting for 


them. In this way your Union may secure 
new recruits. 
January 7. In training the body. At 


this meeting it may prove interesting to have 
some member who is particularly interested 
in athletics lead the discussion. What is the 
purpose of athletic “training’’? Read a 
passage from the chapter on “Habit” in 
William James’s “Psychology.”’ The story 
of the book of Daniel is to be taken as an 
illustration of the power that comes through 
self-control. A good hymn for this service 
is Isaac Watts’s “‘Awake, our souls! away, 
our fears!” 

January 14. Power against temptation. 
Read Prof. Bowen’s comment on this passage, 
in his ‘“‘The Gospel of Jesus,” page 137. 
What is meant by the saying that Jesus was 
“tempted in all points like as we are’? The 
story of the temptation makes Jesus a very 
human person, and the sources of his power 
to resist the temptations are open to us. 
What was the source of this power? Was 
it not his sense of the great work that the 
Father in heaven had for him to do? This 
was what carried him through the final 
temptation in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Sing Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, “Go forth 
to life, O child of earth.” 

January 21. Power to serve those in 
need. The point of this topic is that we 
cannot help others unless we have power 
within ourselves. The trouble with the 
disciples was that they did not have the inner 
power. What Jesus meant by his reply to 
their question as to why they could not heal 
the boy was just this: we can only give to 
others what we already have, and if we desire 
to serve we must first learn how to serve. 


Seals Howe wanted to teach Laura 


_ Bridgman, the deaf and dumb girl, how to 
ate with others, he had first to de- 
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January 28. Self-control in emergencies. 
It is necessary to prepare ourselves to meet 
the sudden calls that come at times of 
emergency. How can wedo this? How, for 
example, can we prepare ourselves so that we 
shall keep our heads if we happen to be in a 
panic, at a theatre-fire? How does the foot- 
ball-player get ready for the emergencies of 
the game? How did Paul get ready to meet 
such a“crisis as the shipwreck? Was it just 
by chance that he was able to remain calm 
when every one had lost self-control? Can 
you make concrete suggestions for such 
self-discipline? Sing Horatius Bonar’s hymn, 
“He liveth long who liveth well.”’ 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, will make 
a trip as Billings Lecturer. His itinerary 
is as follows: Leave Boston, Saturday, De- 
cember 30; Buffalo, Sunday, December 31; 
Detroit, Monday and Tuesday, January 1 
and 2; Toledo, Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 3 and 4; Ann Arbor, Mich., Friday, 
January 5; Evanston, Sunday, January 7; 
divide Monday till Friday, January 8 to 12, 
between Evanston and Madison; St. Paul, 
Sunday, January 14; Des Moines, Monday, 
January 15; Tuesday till Thursday, January 
16 to 18, at Omaha and Lincoln, Neb.; 
Bloomington, Ill., Friday, January 19; Ur- 
bana, Ill., Saturday and Sunday, January 20 
and 21; Indianapolis, Monday, January 22; 
Cincinnati, Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 23 and 24; Meadville, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 25; Jamestown, N.Y., Friday, January 
26; Ithaca, Saturday and Sunday, January 
27 and 28. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury: New 
Year’s service next Sunday at eleven o’clock. 
Rev. Dr. De Normandie will preach. Sun- 
day-school at 10 A.M. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its annual business meeting 
on Thursday, Jan. 4, 1917, in the vestry of 
the Arlington Street Church. Miss Amy 
Woods will speak on “Social Service and 
Civic Progress.” 


Robert M. L. Holt is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Unita- 
rian fellowship for a probationary period of six 
months, ending June 19, 1917. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Com- 
mittee for New England. 


Rev. E. B. Saunders is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending June 19, 1917. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Committee for New England. 


Rev. Edson Russell Miles is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending June 19, 1917. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 
Lutz, Committee for New England. 


Rev. Harry Enos Rouilliard is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian fellowship for a probationary 
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period of six months, ending June 19, 1917. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 
Lutz, Committee for New England. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Samuel G. Dunham, of 
the Universalist denomination, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from W. A. Marzolf, of the 
Congregational denomination, an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee, Charles T. Billings, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park 
Street, Newton, Mass. 


Mr. Winston Churchill will preach at the 
regular Vesper Service in King’s Chapel at 
four o’clock on Sunday, January 7. Since 
writing “The Inside of the Cup” Mr. 
Churchill has not lost his interest in the re- 
ligious problems of the present day, but has 
continued his study of them, particularly in 
the light of psychological research. The 
service is open to all. 


At the noonday services in King’s Chapel 
next week the speakers will be as follows: 
Tuesday, January 2, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, 
field secretary American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Wednesday, January 3, Rev. H. Boyd 
Edwards, St. Michael’s Church, Milton; 
Thursday, January 4, Rev. James L. Barton, 
D.D., secretary, American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions; Friday, 
January 5, Prof. Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, D.D., Harvard Divinity School. There 
will be no service on New Year’s Day, that 
being for the first time a legal holiday. The 
service on Saturday is entirely musical, with 
Mr. Malcolm Lang at the organ, and a 
soloist. 


Services which indicate the extent of the 
work of the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches among new Americans in 
Boston will be held on New Year’s Eve 
(Sunday, December 31) in King’s Chapel. 
At eight o’clock there will be a service in 
Italian and English, at which Rev. 
Filoteo Taglialatela, minister of the Italian 
congregation now worshipping in King’s 
Chapel every Sunday evening, and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, will be the speakers. The choir 
of King’s Chapel and the Italian choir will 
furnish the music. At eleven o’clock there 
will be a watch-night service in three lan- 
guages,—Arabic, Italian, and English. The 
speakers will be Mr. Shibly Daibes Malouf 
of Shalifa-Baalbeck, Syria, a senior in Har- 
vard Divinity School; Rev. Mr. Taglialatela; 
and Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second 
Church, chairman Benevolent Fraternity 
Committee on New Americans. 


TAGORE 
By REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
The Religion of Rabindranath Tagore 
(MESSAGES FOR THE TIMES, No. 4) 
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Churches. 


BeEprForD, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. L. B. Macdonald: A meeting 
will be held in the church December 31 at 
three o’clock to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the building of the 
present meeting-house. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son: The Cincinnati church becomes an 
important centre of influence at the Christ- 
mas season by assuming the responsibility of 
a community celebration which. will include 
the churches, public institutions, and private 
residents of a district about five blocks 
square. With the co-operation of four other 
churches, the Cincinnati Woman’s Club, the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and 
other organizations, a service will be held 
in this church Sunday afternoon, December 
24, to be followed by singing around an 
illuminated Christmas tree on the church 
lawn. A neighborhood chorus will after- 
ward visit the Bethesda Hospital, a short 
distance away, and the Cincinnati General 
Hospital, to sing familiar carols. The lo- 
cation of the church renders it desirable to 
hold a community celebration instead of 
taking part in the municipal celebration in 
the city. The use of several bequests have 
made possible the installation of a fine new 
organ, to be used on Christmas.morning for 
the first time. A valuable and helpful ad- 
dition to the membership of the church comes 
with the removal to Cincinnati of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Stanley Howe. Mr. Howe, formerly 
assistant secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, has accepted a position of 
high responsibility in Cincinnati. On the 
evening of December 15, Unity Club, the 
young people’s organization, welcomed Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe to the church. The meetings 
of this organization have been increasingly 
well attended, and its membership is drawn 
from all parts of the city. The membership 
committee has recently made a careful can- 
vass of the university, and it is expected that 
a considerable number of students will soon 
become affiliated. The work of the church 
school is developing with very great satis- 
faction. The results of the Institute for 
Religious Education conducted by Mrs. 
Marshall in October are being manifested 
by a renewed devotion-and activity on the 
part of the teachers, which in turn manifests 
itself in very considerable increase in the 
size of the school. The enrolment has now 
reached 100, with nearly 100 per cent. at- 
tendance every Sunday. An adult Bible 
class for the critical study of the New Testa- 
ment has been organized, under the leadership 
of Dr. Thayer, and is proving of very great 
interest and value to large numbers of per- 
sons who attend. 


DuNKIRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial 
Church, Rev. H. J. Adlard: Since the re- 
opening of the church in September, Mr. 
Adlard has surely been busy. His two 
charges, Dunkirk and Fredonia, representing 
a population of 25,000, bring him before an 


average congregation of from 200 to 250. 


different people each week. ‘The Fredonia 
Theatre service has long since passed the 
stage of mere curiosity; it has now settled into 
a definite, concrete congregation to whom 


the liberal faith and worship is an absolute j j Btewer: Through the generosity of pa-| 


‘the graystone Gothic church in its reaf. 


Ab a thet intccecwhe ; silent and 

new strips provided for the aisles. A Sher 
against adjoining property owners came ‘aise 
friendly settlement. The amount received, - 
$265, was spent for a cement roadway which 
protects the property and disposes of a 
vexing matter. In necessary repairs and — 
improvements the church has spent $600 
during the year. The Lloyd Alliance carries 

the paving tax, a part of the choir expense, 
contributes to the minister’s salary, and 
meets numerous current demands. A dinner ~ 

or luncheon is given each month. A course 

of work is carried out this year, led by mem- 

bers and speakers from the outside, planned 

to cover the most important activities of the 
liberal church. Through the work of the 
finance committee, eight subscriptions were- 
increased and fourteen new names added. — 
Rev. William Channing Brown spent three 
days here in November, working with the 
finance committee. This effort resulted in 
sixteen new subscriptions, four increased and 
eight renewed. Not the least of Mr. Brown’s 
visit was the contagion of his confidence in 

the cause. About eighty came to the month- 

ly dinner, at the close of which he told of 
the larger work to hearten them in their own. 
The city has had a revival effort of six weeks 

in the Biederwolfe Tabernacle, built for the 
occasion. “Those counted absent, or worse, 
were the Catholic, Mormon, Jewish, Episco- __ 
palian, Christian Science, and Unitarian 
churches. The last two came in for special 4 
attention. The sermons for November and ’ 
December dealt with “‘The Religious Ex- 
perience’’; ‘‘ The Evolution of Hell’’; ‘“Saved— 
From and Saved To—lLife as Escape and = 
Opportunity”; “The Conquering God ate 
and the Way of Salvation”; “Opiate 208 
or Dynamic—The Church of the Heavenly 
Rest versus the Church of the Advancing 
Kingdom”; “‘The Truce of God”; and 
“Tights and Shadows of the Year.” On 
December 3 the minister spoke on “‘ Poland, 
Her Service and Need.” ‘The collection, 
$18.75, was sent to the Polish relief com- 
mittee. On November 26 Mr. Charles 
Mason Remey of Washington, D.C., took 
the morning sermon and told us of the 
Bahai faith. 


necessity. The matter of forming a regular 
church has been seriously discussed by the 
small local executive in the presence of Rev. 
J. A. Fairley, but it was felt that the time. is 
not yet ripe for that very decisive step in 
such a small town. Some of Mr. Adlard’s 
topics in Dunkirk strike a strong, modern 
note. The following are suggestive: ‘Is 
the Ministry a Man’s Job?” ‘‘The Prophet 
of the New Penal System, Thomas Mott 
Osborne,” ‘‘The Failure of Physical Force,” 
a pre-election sermon on ‘‘ The Ideal City and 
Citizenship,” H. G. Wells’s great book, 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through.’’ One ser- 
mon a month on Prayer Problems has also 
met the lifelong need of several. In addition 
to the pulpit work Mr. Adlard is giving a 
series of ten week-day lectures on the English 
poets, supplementary to the lectures on 
English literature of a year ago. The 
present course consists of Dryden, Pope, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Hood, Tennyson, and Browning. ‘They are 
held in the Free Library, and in the audi- 
ence, which averages fifty, there are to be 
found representatives of all the Protestant 
and also of the Catholic churches. These 
are given under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance and are found ‘indirectly to be one 
means of augmenting the Sunday congre- 
gation, and directly of providing people with 
an opportunity of hearing from a liberal min- 
ister many a religious utterance which arises 
out of the lecture. Mr. Adlard occupied the 
pulpit of the Church of Our Father, Ottawa, 
for two Sundays in December, also lectured 
on Charles Dickens. In his absence the 
Dunkirk friends found a most delightful and 
much appreciated substitute in Rev. J. A. 
Fairley. Mr. Fairley preached at Fredonia 
one evening, the other supply being Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of Buffalo. On December 6 
a large church family supper and gathering 
was held to which one hundred and ten 
people sat down. Following directly upon 
this the pastor introduced the subject of 
Church Efficiency, dealing with modern 
business methods, publicity and_ service. 
Discussion followed, with the result that a 
committee of five were appointed to draw up 
plans for organizing the church something 
after the fashion of the Erie, Pa.,- plan, 
which Mr. Adlard outlined. 


Wo aston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The annual 
Candle-light Christmas Service will be held 
Sunday, December 24, at 7.30 pM. “The 
Story of Bethlehem,” by W. R. Spence, a 
cantata for soli, chorus, and organ, will be 
rendered. There will be special carol sing- 
ing by a large choir of girls, dressed in white, 
who will be led, as they enter and again as 
they leave the sanctuary, by a young man 
carrying the church flag. The whole church © : 
will be lighted entirely by wax candles. One + . 
feature of the decorations will be a beautiful oe, 
star in the rear of the chancel shining 3 ae 
‘the tops of Christmas trees. Carol singers 
will leave the church immediately after 
service to sing to the shut-ins in the Basen ‘ 
“munity. 

The latter will be approached over a lawn. |} --- ii Mi. 
This, arrangement will keep the noise of | - WORCESTER, ia south: Unitari 
automobiles and passing traffic from the Memorial Church: “Rev. ( 
Moret opEna , _..|'Beane, Jr., who has resigned to a 
: ‘pastorate of the Channing “Chi 


PirrsFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis: The Alliance branch had a 
successful Christmas fair, netting $130. One 
of the features was a parcel post booth to 
which Alliance branches sent contributions. 
The Pittsfield branch wishes to thank all who 
responded for their generosity and kindness, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D:: This so- 
ciety grows stronger and stronger each year. 
It is soon to build its new church and parish 
house from a design which has unique feat- 
ures. The parish house will be on the street, 


Sat ralgeblge tr -ANaca aires Unitarian | cf 
Church, Rey. John Malick: Services were} 
resumed in the fall in Unity Hall much im-]| 


i, * 


_ Jamaica Plain to become its minister. 
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mon on “‘The Eternal Gospel,’’ declaring the 
ideals he has kept before him, and making 
brief reference to the chief events in his work. 
He leaves with the esteem, affection, and 
honor of all his people. He has been an 
earnest and fearless preacher, a devoted 
pastor, and an indefatigable worker, ably 
assisted by the lovely and no less devoted 
ministrations of Mrs. Beane. To be espe- 
cially remembered is the fact that by his 
personal effort he secured for the church the 
ownership of the lot of land adjoining the 
church property, thus adding greatly to its 
beauty and value. A final service of similar 
character was held at the church in Leicester 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, after which 
tea was served. Both Mr. and Mrs. Beane 
take with them to their new field of labor the 
regard and good wishes of all their friends in 
Worcester and Leicester. 


Personal. 


Rev. Alfred James of Newburgh, N.Y., 
has accepted a call to the First Parish, 
Brighton, Mass. 


Rev. George F. Patterson of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Congregational Society of Peterboro, N.H. 


Rev. Alfred Dewey Keegan Shurtleff of 
Boston has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Second Congregatioual Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Marblehead, Mass. 


Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, ad- 
dressed the First Parish of Medford recently 
on “The Efficient Church.” To the supper 
preceding the address over 120 people sat 
down. 


Rev. R. E. Conner, late of Gardner, Mass., 
under commission of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
visiting churches in the South. He has 
spoken at Jacksonville, Tallahassee, and 
Marianna, Fla., and is now on his way to visit 
churches in California. 


On the event of his Western journey as 
Billings Lecturer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
president of the National Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, will speak on January 24 to 
a joint meeting of the young people’s or- 
ganizations of St. John’s German Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Unitarian church. 


Rey. Elmer S. Forbes is arranging a con- 
ference of the social service committees of 
the Unitarian churches, which will be held in 
Boston sometime during January, date and 
place to be announced later. This will be 
the third conference of this kind organized 
by Mr. Forbes. The first was held two years 
ago in Cambridge; the second, last year in 
Somerville. 


Rev. James A. Fairley, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
Middle States and Canada, has accepted the 
call of the First Congregational Society of 
There 
a be keen disappointment among Mr. 
‘ 's many friends in New York and its 
iborhood over his departure to this new 
Post of duty, and rejoicing among the con- 
‘of pes Plain over his ac- 
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a careful publicity campaign, are planned in 
preparation for the visits of Dr. S. M. Cro- 
thers on Sunday, Feb. 4, 1917, and Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes on the following Sun- 
day. Arrangements have been made for 
Mr. Holmes to speak at the meeting of the 
Cincinnati City Club on Saturday noon, and 
Dr. Crothers will probably deliver a public 
lecture in one of the large auditoriums during 
his visit. 


The next Social Service Bulletin will be 
by Dr. Sydney L. Gulick of New York, 
secretary of the World Alliance for pro- 
moting- International Friendship through the 
Churches. Its title will be ‘‘A Comprehen- 
sive Immigration Policy and Programme, A 
Step Toward Peace.” This bulletin will 


cover a four weeks’ course of study on the 
whole question of the relation between im- 
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Palmer’s Corset Store 
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52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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migration policy and international peace. 
Mr. Forbes recently spoke on this subject 
before the Cohasset Village Club and before 
the Arlington Alliance. 


Meetings in New York. 


The seventh season of the Sunday Evening 
Meetings conducted by Mr. Alfred W. Martin 
will begin Jan. 7, 1917. The topic for this 
season will be, ‘“‘The Ethics of Jesus and 
the Need for More Light.’ Included 
among the problems which Mr. Martin will 
discuss from the New Testament standpoint 
and that of modern thought are: Wealth, 
Improvidence, Poverty, Marriage, Divorce, 
Citizenship, The Moral Functions of the 
State, Internationalism. Miss Mabel Board- 
man, ex-president of the National Red Cross 
Society, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and Mr. 
H. J. Bridges have been invited to give one 
lecture each. 


Deaths. 


ELLIS.—In Barre, Mass., December 24, Elizabeth Shaw, 
wife of George H. Ellis of Wi est Newton. Funeral private. 
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WANTED.— —Assistant editor for Socialist Unitarian 
Monthly for art’s and truth’s sake. Must invest $100 
or more. Rewards later. Address S. R., care Christian 


Register. 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
P — of private secretary. References exchanged, 
Address X. Y. Z., 


LAz OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE s organist. and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. A ble for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


care Christian Register. 
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Pleasantries. 


Ernestine had learned the word “rat” at 
school. The teacher pointed to the word 
“at,” and asked her what it was. She said, 
“Tt is some part of a rat, but I don’t know 
which part it is.’—Youth’s Companton. 


The cat settled herself in front of the 
kitchen range and began to purr. Little 
Dolly, who was strange to the ways of cats, 
regarded her with alarm. “O gran’ma, 
gran’ma!” she cried. ‘Come here quick. 
The cat’s boiling over.” 


Edward, aged four, prided himself on his 
bravery. Suddenly meeting a strange dog 
in a vacant lot near his home, he unceremo- 
niously fled to the house. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to whether he was afraid, he said, 
“No; I just thought it was a good time to 
see how fast. I could run.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


One day Mr. Jellaby had his twin babies 
down town, tucked in their double-ended 
carriage, facing each other, with only their 
little round faces showing out of the blankets. 
A boy caught sight of the babies and he 


cried in astonishment: ‘‘O mother, look 
quick! ‘There is a baby with a head on both 
ends.” —Youth’s Companion. 


Pasted on the window of the book pub- 
lisher’s store was the sign, ‘‘ Porter wanted,” 
and in the window itself on a pile of books 
the placard, ‘‘ Dickens’ Works All This Week 
for $4.”’ The able-looking Irishman read first 
the sign and then the placard. He blurted 
out: ‘“‘Dickens may take the job! Dickens 
can wur-rk ahl the week fer foor dollars if 
he wants to, but I’ll not touch it. Ye'd bet- 
ther kape Dickens.”’ 


Fred and Frank were visiting grandpa in 
the country. One day they were interested 
in a stone wall which grandpa was laying. 
In moving a stone, a lizard crawled out, and 
the boys at once ran to their mother. 

“Mother,” said Fred, “grandpa just dug 
up a blizzard.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Frank, ‘‘that was not a 
blizzard, but it was a_ wizard.’’—Youth’s 
Companion, 


One part of an elevator-boy’s duty is to 
answer questions, but not even he can be 
expected to know everything. A guest at 
one of the big hotels, while going down in the 
elevator, remarked, ‘‘I want to go to the wharf 
where the tea was thrown overboard.” 
“Well,” said the boy, looking mystified, 
“you'd better inquire at the office. I reckon 
that was before I came here. I’ve been in 
Boston only about a year.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A Kansas City woman, says the Kansas 
City Times, tells this story of her husband: 
One morning he glanced at the dining-room 
clock and said, ‘‘We must be later than 
usual this morning.’’ ‘‘ Don’t place too much 
confidence in that clock. It stopped at five 
o’clock, and I set it by guess,” replied the 
good wife. ‘‘Were you up at five o’clock?’’ 
asked the husband. ‘‘Of course not.’ ‘If 
you weren’t up at five,” replied the man, 
puzzled, ‘“‘how do you know when the clock 
stopped?’”’ ‘‘Why, dear, it stayed stopped,’’ 
was the reply. The man did not say another 
word that morning. 


> 
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